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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE Peace Protocol was actually signed last Friday, and in 
all places which could be reached by the telegraph hostili- 
ties at once ceased, and vigorous efforts were made to withdraw 
from Cuba the remains of the American expeditionary army, 
only one or two regiments of “immunes” being left to 
garrison Santiago. The sanitary situation there is terribly 
bad, and the death-rate among the Spanish troops very high. 
In order to get rid of the corpses, which decompose with 
fearful rapidity, it has been found necessary to burn the 
dead by saturating them with paraffin and then setting fire 
to them. In America there is a feeling of intense satisfaction 
that the war has ended so quickly and so honourably, and the 
nation is now beginning a stirring debate as to what shall be 
done with its conquests. As we point out elsewhere, many of 
the anti-expansion leaders are men of weight and character ; 
but for all that America will retain the major part of the 
great possessions: which she has justly won in her crusade 
against Spanish misrule. 








In Spain it was at first asserted—doubtless at the suggestion 
of the great Continental financiers, to whom anarchy in Spain 
would mean appalling losses—that the terms of peace were 
being accepted with composure, and even with relief, and that 
all the better-informed people were glad to be rid of the colonial 
incubus. These assertions, however, are in no way to be 
trasted, and in spite of a severe Press censorship, the tele- 
grams which reached London on Friday show many most 
alarming signs. The announcement that Don Carlos is pre 
paring a manifesto may possibly be dismissed as no great 
matter, but the news of sporadic risings throughout the 
Peninsula is most serious. The well-informed corre- 
Spondent of the Daily Mail telegraphs from Biarritz 
that “small armed bands are appearing and disappearing 
daily in various parts of Spain,—showing a general state of 
fermentation born of impatience with the present condition 
of things.” He also adds that “the Castellon Band” has 
largely increased in size and has become “important.” 
Another disquieting feature is the murder of single cara- 
bineers, whose dead bodies are found repeatedly in isolated 
places. We most sincerely trust that the Conservative forces 
in Spain will rally loyally to the Queen-Regent—it is their 
best chance—but it would be idle to shut one’s eyes to the 
possibility of a grave internal crisis arising within the next 
few weeks. 


Owing to there being no cable to the Philippines, Manilla 
was captured by force on the day after the Peace Protocol 
stopping all hostilities was signed—ie. Friday last, 
August 12th. As the Times’ correspondent says, the actual 
storming of the town was not without a certain melodramatic 
element. In order to save the point of honour the Spaniards 





declared that there must be a fight, but it was arranged that 
after a show of resistance the town should be given up. The 
Captain-General, it is said, even suggested the way in which 
American troops should advance in order “to prevent loss of 
life on both sides.” The American attack was made both by 
land and sea. At about a quarter to nine, in a storm of rain, 
the ships of the fleet, led by the ‘Olympia,’ took up their 
positions and began to bombard. “ Perfect quiet prevailed 
in the lines on both sides as the great ships cleared for 
action and silently advanced, sometimes quite hidden by the 
rain squalls.” The Spanish reply was feeble. Less than half 
an hour after the first gun had been fired General Greene, who 
led the land attack, began to advance. He met with a certain 
amount of resistance, and there was a good deal of street 
fighting in the suburbs of Malate and Emta, but soon the 
chief parts of the city were in American hands. General 
Merritt and his Staff entered at 3 o’clock, and the laying down 
of their arms by the garrison soon began. The conduct of the 
American troops was admirable. The Times’ correspondent 
states that it was difficult to realise that they were invading 
troops occupying a hostile town. 


A remarkable incident in the fall of Manilla was the con- 
duct of the German Admiral. He appears to have sent his 
steam-launch to the shore before the bombardment had con- 
cluded or the city had surrendered. Into this launch jumped 
General Augusti, the Captain-General of the Philippines, 
and he was at once conveyed on board the ‘ Kaiserin Augusta,’ 
which immediately set sail for Hong-kong. “It is generally 
believed,” says Reuter’s agent, “that his escape was pre- 
arranged.” This extraordinary breach of international 
courtesy, if not, indeed, of international law, has naturally 
caused great indignation in America. The New York Times 
declares that this and other instances of German sympathy 
have brought the American people to the determination that 
“ whoever derives advantage from the disposition to be made 
of the Philippines, Germany shall derive none.” That is, no 
doubt, a somewhat exaggerated view of the case, but the 
Germans will needfall their ingenuity to explain the action 
of their ‘nite e Manilla in a way that will satisfy the 
American people. It should also be noted that the actual 
possession of Manilla is strongly influencing public opinion 
in the States in favour of the retention of the whole 
Philippine group. This feeling is intensified by the news 
that the terms arranged by General Merritt on the spot 
include the cession of the entire Archipelago. The advocates 
of expansion now argue: ‘ We must keep what we have fought 
for and gained.’ 


Owing to the interest still felt in the details of the Spanish- 
American War, comparatively little attention is paid to the 
advance on the Nile. Yet the Sirdar, for reconnoitring pur- 
poses, has already steamed up the river as far as Shabluka, 
which is only fifty miles below Khartoum. He found the 
passage easy for gunboats, and the fortifications deserted. 
The full advance will doubtless begin in a very short time, 
and already a large part of the army is south of the Atbara 
camp. When once the force is completely under way, things 
will move very rapidly, and we should not be surprised if 
Khartoum were in our hands by September 10th. 


Mr. Hay, the American Ambassador, has been appointed 
Secretary of State to President McKinley. We cannot 
profess to view his departure with anything but unfeigned 
regret. Mr. Hay has proved an ideal Ambassador. He has 
not only never said, but has never done, a foolish thing 
since he has been at the United States Embassy. Tact 
and good sense, dignity and good temper, seem to be 
his in equal proportions, and over all, the saving grace of 
humour,—the diplomatist’s last best gift. An American 
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‘Ambassador is always sure to be well received here—that 
\is no new story, witness Mr. Lowell, Mr. Phelps, Mr. Bayard, 
to name only three—but Mr. Hay has won something more 
than mere liking and respect. Still, though we greatly regret 
that sointeresting and so ablea figure should be withdrawn from 
our public life—the people of the United States must forgive 
the temporary annexation of their Ambassador which always 
takes place—we cannot at the same time but be glad that 
the great post of Secretary of State—i.e., of Foreign Affairs— 
should have fallen to Mr. Hay. He is the very man for the 
post. To begin with, he was reared in the best American 
traditions under a Chief Magistrate who was not only one of 
the greatest of English-speaking statesmen, but of all states- 
men. Next, his diplomatic career has made him cognisant of 
the European situation as the inner ring of diplomatists know 
it. Lastly, he is a man of real strength and independence 
of character. To put the matter shortly, nothing but his 
appointment to the office of Secretary of State could have 
reconciled us to his removal from London. There is much 
debate as to who is to succeed Mr. Hay. The rumours as to 
Mr. Chauncey Depew are, of course, not serious. Mr. Choate 
would be an excellent appointment. 


On Toesday Mr. Justice Wright heard the evidence in 
support of the alleged contempt of Court brought to his 
notice by the Official Receiver, who reported that Mr. Hooley 
had at his public examination stated that he had been 
approached by, or on behalf of, Lord De la Warr, with the 
object of inducing him to vary the evidence he had given in 
relation to certain money payments which he alleged had been 
made by him. On Wednesday Mr. Justice Wright gave judg- 
ment. The charges against Lord De la Warr were, he said, 
“sunbornation to give false evidence and bribery to alter evi- 
dence.” He considered that Mr. Hooley ought not to be con- 
sidered, ‘as counsel for the respondents had suggested, as a 
mere liar, scattering accusations which he knew to be without 
foundation; but he was not a witness on whose evidence it 
would be safe to act in a case of this gravity. Sometimes he 
appeared to be under illusions, and to treat them for the 
purpose of evidence as if they were real.” On the whole, the 
Judge declared that “as to the alleged attempt to induce 
Hooley to give false evidence, he found Lord De la Warr was 
altogether to be acquitted,” but he found that the offer of 
£1,000 “showed some kind of a Gesire to obtain a retracta- 
tion.” In this case it would be sufficient punishment for 
Lord De la Warr’s indiscretion if he ordered him to pay costs. 
Mr. Broadley admitted filling up a paper in which this sen- 
tence occurred :—“ Mr. Hooley was to say on August Ist, ‘I 
have had no communication whatever with Lord De la Warr.’ ” 
Mr. Justice Wright declared “that he had no doubt whatever 
that that was absolutely false. Mr. Broadley was aware that 
the retractation was to be given in consequence of a communi- 
cation between Lord De la Warr and Mr. Hooley. At the 
same time, although he doubted very much whether he ought 
not to deal with Mr. Broadley differently from Lord De la 
Warr, he had come to the conclusion he would treat him in 
the same way, and those gentlemen would jointly and severally 
pay the costs.” Mr. Justice Wright is so able and so com- 
petent a Judge that we do not desire to criticise his judgment. 
Public opinion, however, certainly inclines to the view that in 
Mr. Broadley’s case he has been very lenient. 


M. de Lanessan, who was at one time Governor-General of 
French Indo-China, has, says the Paris correspondent of the 
Daily Telegraph, been making some very important admissions 
as to the relative strength of Russia and Great Britain in the 
Far East. He does not believe in war, because the English are 
too practical; but if it broke out there could only be one 
result. ‘“ Russia’s squadron in the Far East would be annihi- 
lated, and she would lose Port Arthur and Talienwan in less 
time than it took the Americans to destroy all the Spanish 
forces. When Russia has finished her Trans-Siberian rail- 
way, when she can convey troops in a few days to her ports 
in the Far East, she will be in a better position; but as 
matters stand at present a war with England would lead to 
the collapse of her nascent hegemony in the North of China.” 
M. Lanessan’s moral is that France ought to keep out of the 
scrimmage if there is war. She could not materially help 


Russia, but she would draw on her head the British lightning. 
That is perfectly true. We have never believed in the 
stories of Russia’s vast power. Her Navy is weak and ill- 





organised, and her Army would make very little of an inva. 
sion of India under two years,—too long a period for a State 
with so little staying power as Russia. But if we are wise we 
shall not make Russia’s weakness a reagon for going to war 
with her. We proved Russia’s weakness in the Crimea, but 
what good did it do? The sensible conclusion to be drawn 
from Russia’s weakness is,—Do not be afraid of her, but also 
do not rush into a useless and premature quarrel for fear 
she may some day grow strong. 


Great excitement has been caused by a peculiarly bruta} 
and audacious murder committed at Blackheath last Sunday 
night. Mrs. Tyler, a well-to-do widow lady of sixty-one, 
living in Kidbrook Park Road, had gone to bed in excellent 
health at 10.15 p.m. She had locked the door of her bed- 
room, which was on the first floor, and was in the habit of 
sleeping with her window open. Early on Monday morning 
the cook, the only other person living in the house at the 
time, found, on coming downstairs, that the back door was 
unfastened, the plate-cupboard open, though no silver was 
missing, and on entering her mistress’s room, the door of 
which was unlocked, found her lying dead on the floor in her 
nightdress. The doctor stated at the inquest that Mrs. Tyler 
had been violently throttled to death, and the most plausible 
suggestion is that a burglar, who had entered by the bed- 
room window, was interrupted by Mrs. Tyler, strangled her 
to prevent her giving an alarm, and then, his nerve failing, 
made off without his plunder. It is said that the finger- 
prints were unusually small, though great force must have 
been used, and the murderer had chosen his time well, for 
usually Mrs, Tyler’s two daughters and another servant lived 
in the house. No arrest has yet been made, and at present 
there seems no clue. 


The Report of the Committee appointed to inquire 
into the cost and administration of the South Kensington 
Museum and its branches has been issued, and were it 
not for the extravagance, nepotism, and incompetence 
which it reveals in an important Department, would be 
a most entertaining document. The catalogue of the 
Library and that of the “ National Engraved Portraits ”-- 
the latter compiled by a relative of the Secretary at a cost cf 
some £700—abound in astonishing blunders. Thus “ Deel,” 
the Dutch for “volume,” is given as an author in the former ; 
while in the latter, which has no index, one learns that 
“Pugin cruised about the Channel, collecting archeological and 
natural curiosities;” and that Ballantyne became a friend of Sir 
Walter Scott in 1873, in which year Sir David Baird took the 
Cape of Good Hope from the Dutch! The advertisements of 
papers and journals taken in by the Library were bound up 
separately from the letterpress in half-morocco with gilt 
edges. The suggestions of nepotism are supported by 
the discovery that of seven hundred and seventy - four 
persons employed at South Kensington and Bethnal Green, 
one hundred and sixty are interrelated. The employment of 
a detachment of Sappers as firemen and artisans prompts 
the Committee to observe that they have “received no 
evidence showing cause for maintaining the military gar- 
rison at South Kensington Museum. The site has no 
strategic value, and the detachment, efficient though it 
may be, is not necessary for the art and science service of 
the country.” The Committee, and not least among them 
Lord Balearres, deserve the best thanks of the public for the 
fearless and thoroughgoing manner in which they have 
exposed a grave administrative scandal. 


A very remarkable article headed “ Les dessous” appears ir. 
the Paris Figaro of the 11th inst., signed by M. Cornély, the 
well-known leader-writer of that journal. Addressing himself 
to foreign critics of France, M. Cornély declares that the true 
inwardness of “laffaire” must necessarily escape their com- 
prehension. Foreigners, he admits, have considerable excuse 
for regarding France as divided into two camps, on the one 
side the few choice spirits—journalists, professors, and 
Senators—who demand revision or acquittal, and on the other 
the bulk of the nation who idolise the Army, and are led by 
those who profess the doctrine that, guilty or innocent, 
Dreyfus must suffer his punishment because Dreyfus is a 
Jew. This view, according to M. Cornély, is entirely lacking 
in perspective. He is ready to admit that Dreyfus was 
illegally convicted, but calls his family imprudente for 
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championing him, and declares that it is no longer a 
judicial but a political matter. The Dreyfus case, in 
a word, was merely the match that fired the explo- 
sion of hatred between the bond-fide Republicans on the 
one hand, and the Army, the Church, and the people on the 
other. The former are fighting, not for Dreyfas, but against 
the system which combines a Republican and atheist State 
with a huge permanent Army and a state-endowed Church. 
M. Cornély allows that any other country would have had 
revision long ago. But in France that would be impossible 
without revolution. Having thus stated his case, M. Cornély 
-eases his mind by observing that cette situation est tres béte. 
It should not be forgotten that the Figaro has for some time 
been violently anti-Dreyfusard, having, it is alleged, changed 
sides for policy’s sake, a fact which only enhances the extra- 
ordinary cynicism of the entire article. 


The speech of Mr. Teller in the American Senate on the 
annexation of Hawaii, reported in the Congressional Record of 
June 25th, is worthy of notice by all who are interested in 
America’s colonial future. Mr. Teller, who defended the 
President from the charge of invading Hawaii, declared that 
he was not one of those who lay awake at night or worried 
about what would be the conduct of the American people. He 
had an abiding faith in the good sense of the great masses of 
his countrymen, and if it became necessary for them to change 
their policy and, in the interests of the American people or 
of humanity, todo what they had heretofore declined to do, 
he was convinced they would be found solving that question 
in the right direction. Every time when new territory had 
been acquired, from the date of the admission of Louisiana in 
1811, the same objections had been raised, the same 
zloomy prophecies uttered, but they had invariably been 
triumphantly disproved in the sequel. As regards Cuba 
Mr. Teller declared that it could support a population 
of twenty millions under “such a Government as we shall 
give them, or a Government such as they shall establish and 
we shall assist them in maintaining.” He ridiculed as a 
confession of incompetence the idea of “trading off” the 
Philippines to another Power, and declared that if they failed 
in the task of managing colonies, it would be the first time 
shat the Anglo-Saxon race had failed in grappling with the 
great problem. The speech, while most significant as an 
indication of the desire for expansion now spreading like a 
wave through the States, was wholesomely free from “ spread- 
eagleism.” 


M. Le Myre de Vilers, Deputy for Cochin China, has 
addressed a letter to the French Minister of Justice, which 
has somehow got into the papers, containing charges of 
extreme gravity against the local Colonial Administration. He 
tells the Minister of Justice that he lately wrote to the 
Minister for the Colonies informing him “that several 
hundred Annamites had been summarily executed in conse- 
yuence of the insurrection of Ky Dong.” This was done 
without any legal sanction, and contrary to the Penal Code. 
He adds that in Cochin China, when lately a sum of 1,900 
piastres was stolen from the Lieutenant-Governor, his palace 
servants were arrested and tortured. “Forced by their 
sufferings, these unfortunate fellows confessed the crime of 
which they were falsely accused.” The examining Magistrate, 
to make matters worse, soon arrested the real culprits and 
recovered 1,800 piastres out of the 1,900 stolen. Such acts, 
says M. Le Myre de Vilers, pave the way for the loss of the 
colonies. “The examples of Cuba and the Philippines prove 
it superabundantly.” He therefore begs an impartial 
inquiry into the administration of justice in Indo-China. 
Coming from a man of so much authority in regard to Indo- 
‘China as M. Le Myre de Vilers, these accusations are most 
important. Asiatic rulers may practise arbitrary methods 
of this kind, but it is a foundation on which Europeans dare 
not build their rule in the tropics. Asia will suffer Euro- 
peans, though not even then gladly, if they are efficient and 
avoid cruelty and oppression. If, however, they become as great 
tyrants as those she breeds herself, their rule cannot endure. 


An interesting article in the Times lately drew attention 
to Lord Leighton’s house and the problem of how to preserve 
it and the collections it contains for the use and enjoyment 
of the public. It appears that Lord Leighton’s sisters, to 
whom the house was left, have transferred it and many 
pictures and drawings by Lord Leighton to the Committee 





who are trying to preserve it, and that other persons, includ 
ing the Prince of Wales, have added to the collection. The 
house, however, is leasehold, and there are substantial 
ground-rents to be paid on it to Lord IIchester. The 
rates, repairs, and caretaking are also serious items. The 
discharge of such liabilities cannot, of course, be carried 
out indefinitely by a private Committee, and therefore soma 
means of endowment must be found. It is suggested that 
the Kensington Vestry should take over the house under the 
Public Libraries Act, for under that Act “art galleries” 
can be apparently acquired. In our view, this is cer- 
tainly the right course. No vestry could rate the parish 
to build such a house or buy such a collection, but it seems 
reasonable that the money necessary for accepting the gift of 
the fabric and its contents should come out of public funds. 


Sir Thomas Lipton has given £100,000 to form a Trust, 
of which the Princess of Wales is the titular head, for the 
purpose of providing poor men’s restaurants in various parts 
of London. If the Alexandra Trust proves a success he 
will later hand over another £100,000 to the trustees. The 
plan appears to be to provide buildings and pay rents, rates, 
and taxes, and then supply breakfasts, dinners, and teas at 
cost price. Apparently there are to be no waiters, but the 
customers are to buy a coupon at a pigeon-hole, and then 
expend it at a counter, taking what they buy to the tables, 
and there eating it. If properly worked, the scheme should 
be a great boon to single men and single women who hire a 
bedroom and have either to cook unpalatable meals at home, 
or spend more than they can well afford at a cookshop. 
There has been, of course, a great deal of criticism of the 
scheme chiefly on behalf of the existing keepers of poor men’s 
eating-houses, but we do not believe that they will be injured, 
though, even if they were, they could hardly claim on that 
ground to stop a real public benefit. Lord Rowton’s lodging- 
houses no doubt compete with the old-fashioned lodging- 
houses, but surely that great help to the poorer single men is 
not, therefore, to be opposed. 


During the past week the Times has printed some very 
interesting letters from its correspondent before Santiago, 
describing the course of events. '‘I'hey give a most terrible 
picture of the condition of the American troops after the first 
serious fighting, and show that if the Spaniards had not 
been incredibly inept in the art of war the Americans 
might have suffered in a way which it is anything but 
pleasant to contemplate. The organisation of the com- 
missariat and medical departments and the handling of 
the troops generally resemble nothing so much as the 
Crimea. As in the Crimea, the only bright spot was the 
splendid gallantry of the men, who were ordered to charge 
up a hill in broad daylight, and to storm trenches filled 
with Spaniards armed with repeating-rifles. ‘Then was 
seen, to paraphrase Napier, ‘with what a strength and 
majesty the American soldier fights.’ Of course the trenches 
were taken; but that is no sort of excuse for this infantry 
charge of Balaclava. 


Porto Rico, to judge by the description given by the Daily 
Chronicle, bids fair to be the least troublesome and not the 
least profitable addition to America’s new island Empire. 
The original natives were killed out by the Spaniards early 
in the sixteenth century, and the present inhabitants, some 
eight hundred thousand in numbers, have never developed the 
turbulent qualities of the Cubans. Labour is free—slavery 
having been abolished in 1873—and there is a large number 
of small proprietors. Though gold, iron, and coal are found, 
the chief products are agricultural—tobacco, coffee, sugar, 
and cotton—and mahogany, flax, rice, maize, and fruits are 
also exported, the trade with America last year amounting to 
£15,000,000 as against £1,200,000 with Spain. The climate, 
though trying to foreigners at certain seasons, is good, there 
are three or four excellent harbours, three towns of more than 
twenty-five thousand inhabitants, and the chief rivers are 
navigable for several miles into the interior. In size it ranks 
fourth in the Antilles, being nearly one hundred miles long, 
in parts fifty miles wide, and containing an area of three 
thousand six hundred square miles, or a little more than that 
of Corsica. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


AMERICA AFTER THE WAR... 


HE War is over. How does it leave America? That 

is a question of deep concern to English-speaking men 

in every corner of the world. Though America has con- 
quered, and has at her disposal the whole of the colonial 
possessions of Spain—possessions inhabited by some nine 
or ten millions of people, and capable of holding a popula- 
tion as large as that of the United States at the last 
Census—she has not yet decided what she will do with the 
territories in which the Spaniards have ceased to reign. 
Two paths lie open to her. She may carry on the older 
traditions of the Republic, and may refuse to undertake 
the government of any subject peoples, or she may adopt 
the policy of expansion, and declare that she will do her 
share in what Providence seems to have designated as the 
special work of the Anglo-Saxon race,—the work of pro- 
viding a strong and honest and humane Government for 
peoples who, if left to themselves, fall under tyranny and 
misrule, but who as subjects to a stronger Power are 
capable of prosperity and advancement. <A few weeks 
will probably show which side will win. If the advocates 
of expansion triumph, we shall see not only Porto Rico and 
Cuba retained under the American flag, but all, or almost 
all, the Philippine group. If, on the other hand, the old 
policy of ‘no external responsibilities, no ruling of sub- 
jeet races, no Imperialistic nonsense’ prevails, we shall 
see America restrict her action to the narrowest limits. 
She will leave the Philippines, save for a coaling station, 
under some modified form of Spanish protection, she will 
declare Cuba independent, and she will keep nothing for 
herself but the islandof Porto Rico, and this new possession 
will, as soon as possible, be allowed to enter the Union asa 
State. Though the advocates of expansion have just now 
a great deal of influence, almost a paramount influence, on 
public opinion, it must not be assumed that they are all- 
powerful. The other side is less vocal, but it is as strong 
and as resolute as it is reticent. Its views, we most 
sincerely trust, will not prevail; but they cannot be 
ignored, nor can we forget that they are shared by some 
of the most hard-headed people in thecommunity. There 
are thousands of Americans, especially in New England, 
who have an instinctive hatred for what, for want of a 
better word, we must call “imaginative” politics, for, that 
is, wide and far-reaching views,—for anything, in fact, 
which is not plain and practical. They hold, as Lowell 
wrote long ago, that “all this talk of our dest’nies,—one 
half of it’s ign’rance and the other half rum.” When they 
are told that it is the destiny of the United States to 
expand, such men instantly begin to be suspicious. They 
would not very likely object to ruling a subject people in 
practice, but they find the idea intolerable when it is put in 
a picturesque and imaginative way. Senator Hoar, one 
of the Senators from Massachusetts, than whom there is no 
man more respected or more worthy of respect in the United 
States Congress, represents exactly the views of these hard- 
headed contemners of Imperialism. He has lately been put- 
ting the anti-expansion argumentvery strongly and protest- 
ing against “ ruling over vassal States or subject peoples,” 
and entering upon “the mad career of empire in distant 
seas.” An aristocracy or a Monarchy, ends Senator 
Hoar, “may govern subject States. It never was done, 
and never will be done, successfully by a democracy 
or a Republic.” That is, of course, a complete mistake 
historically, as far as Republics are concerned. As 
to whether democracies can govern subject States 
wisely and well it is difficult to feel sure, for true 
democracies, or rather true democracies of the modern type, 
have hardly tried. The democracies of the ancient world, 
owing to their smallness of area and to their inability 
to understand and use the representative principle, 
differed not only in degree but in kind from modern 
democracies, and therefore their example would now be of 
little orno use. The only example really available is that 
of England. During the last twenty years our Constitution 
has been entirely democratic, far more democratic, indeed, 
than the Federal Government of the United States. We 
are aware that this fact is very little understood in 
America, but it is a fact nevertheless. In England the 
will of the majority of the people prevails, with far less 
check, hindrance, and veto than in America. But 





during these twenty years how has the democracy 
borne itself towards the Empire? The answer must be: 
“On the whole, extremely well.” Curiously enough, it has 
been less afraid of responsibility, more inclined to trust 
its agents, and less willing to make party capital out of 
Imperial questions than was the old aristocratic régime. 
The democracy has made some mistakes no doubt, but 
they have been few, and, as a rule, it has shown itself 
most teachable in regard to Imperial matters. Take the 
case of India and the opium traffic. Here was a case 
where under all the rules framed by the pessimists and 
pedants who hate democracy and popular liberty, the 
people ought to have made fools of themselves, and 
to have been led by a mistaken and misrepresented senti- 
mentality rather than byright reason. But what happened ? 
The democracy walked right up to the pit dug by the senti- 
mentalists and the fadmongers, and then most wisely. 
refused to walk in. There is, in our opinion, not the very 
slightest reason why a democracy should not rule subject. 
races well and humanely and with a proper sense of duty. 
When Senator Hoar says they cannot and will not, he is 
as much deceiving himself by strong words as is the merest 
demagogue who thinks that if an assertion is only general 
enough and strongly enough worded it is proved beyond 
denial. But not only do we hold that a modern 
representative democracy can govern subject States, 
but we hold also that in doing so the democracy may 
learn many most valuable lessons, and that a nation, 
like an individual, may be improved by the exercise 
of a trust. Of course, if the nation instead of 
treating its Empire as a trust, treats it as a place out of 
which to make money, empire will demoralise it. 
If, however, it assumes empire as a duty and a. 
responsibility, it may gain immensely in moral stature 
and strength. No doubt the effort to keep to the true 
Imperial path, and to prevent selfish and unscrupulous 
men from converting empire to baser uses, is often a 
hard one, but the very difficulty of persevering in the 
true path is a stimulant, and so a blessing. The nation 
is governed internally better, not worse, because the 


men to whom she delegates the task of governing it 


have also to undertake great responsibilities in connec- 
tion with ‘subject races. Depend upon it, American 
statesmen will be better and truer servants of the State 
if they have a wide, rather than a narrow, horison,. 
and are called upon to help convert some of the 
inferior peoples to what our old writers used to call 
“ civility.” 

We have said that there will be a close struggle 
between the advocates and enemies of expansion, but we 
have little doubt as to which party will win the day. In spite 
of the quotation from Lowell with which we have armed 
those who disagree with us, we believe that it is 
the destiny of the United States to obtain possessions over- 
sea peopled by inferior races, who will require for many 


generations to be governed wisely and humanely rather 


than to have flung at their heads rights and privileges 
which, though admirably suited to men of the Anglo- 
Saxon race, and to those white races which they have 
absorbed and digested, have no meaning for, and are 
of no use to, men in a lower stage of social and 
political development. The Americans will, of course, 
just as we have done, make plenty of blunders, and: 


do plenty of things which they will regret and will be 


ashamed of as they stumble down the path that is opening 
before them, but in the end they will find their road beaten. 
plain and will have learned lessons of incalculable value 
by the way. Nothing, that is, can, in our opinion, now 
permanently prevent the over-sea expansion of America. 
No doubt the opponents of expansion may be able to insist 
that expansion shall be done in a very grey and undemon- 
strative manner—in a thoroughly English way, that is— 
but even though called by very different names it will be 
expansion. The only question is whether the first step on 
the Imperial road, for first step there must now be, shall be 
a long step or a short step. Our own hope and belief is 
that it will be a moderately long step. Let us fora moment 
look at what a moderately long step would mean in detail. 
America has already annexed the Sandwich Islands. There 
is no question that Porto Rico will follow suit. Senator 
Hoar even would not, we imagine, deny that. The next 
question is Cuba. No doubt the majority of Americans 
will begin by saying that the pledge of Congress must, of 
course, be carried out. Yet in spite of this pledge, and of 
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the perfectly honest desire to carry it out that will exist, 
we believe that it will not be carried out, and that Cuba 
will not become independent. The moral, and we might 
almost say physical, difficulties are too great. A joint 
Commission is going to meet in Paris in October 
to settle what is to happen to Cuba and how it is to 
happen. Now, whatever people may think in the abstract 
about independence, the practical business of the 
Commissioners will be to find a plan for setting 
up some machinery of government in Cuba, and for 
securing the lives and properties of the people. But the 
first thing the Spanish Commissioners will think of will 
naturally and rightly be the very large loyalist population 
of Cuba. This population will perpetually be dinning in 
their ears: ‘Contrive that we shall be annexed to America, 
or, at any rate, be put under strict American control. If 
the island becomes independent it means that we shall be 
massacred.’ At first the American Commissioners may say 
they cannot take these fears into consideration, but if and 
when the Spanish Commissioners insist, and the Americans 
find that everything will go smoothly in the other nego- 
tiations if only they will yield as to independence, they will 
yield. They will be supported in this view by all the 
richer and better-educated Cubans, who, though not on 
the Spanish side in tne war, want a firm Government, 
not the rule of banditti. Again, the plea against in- 
dependence will be upheld by every United States 
soldier and volunteer who saw the Cuban insurgents 
in the flesh, There can only be one end. The 
Commissioners will find that they are obliged to 
agree to something of the kind,—ie., that Cuba shall, 
at any rate for the next twenty years, be governed 
by a mixed military and civil Commission appointed 
by the President of the United States. Thus Cuba will 
become the first dependency of the United States. In 
the Philippines the problem is different. Spanish rule, 
it will be found, we believe, cannot be restored in any 
shape or form. Then will come the question, What is 
America to do? Clearly she cannot leave the islands 
derelict. She must either annex them in toto, or else 
take some and place others in the hands of some other 
Power capable of ruling them justly. We believe that 
this is the course she will pursue. Which is the other 
Power that is to be allowed a share, it is not now neces- 
sary to inquire. It will not, of course, be England, 
though doubtless nothing will be done in the matter that 
will injure England in any way. These questions, how- 
ever, are for October next rather than for August. All 
that we now feel sure of is that America will find herself 
at the end of the year in possession of the beginnings of 
an over-sea tropical Empire. Long may she rule it in the 
interests of humanity and justice. While it is so ruled, 
Englishmen will never envy her her possessions, nor their 
expansion into a dominion as great as our own. 





THE GERMAN EMPEROR AND HIS VISIT TO 
PALESTINE. 


A’ present the quidnuncs of both hemispheres are 
deeply engaged in planning and devising new 
surprises in China, and informing us what will be Russia’s 
next move and England’s next “set back.” For the 
moment, that is, the Eastern question, the African 
problems, Spain’s disasters, and even American ex- 
pansion, seem as nothing when compared to the last 
railway rumour from Pekin. Nevertheless, we are in- 
clined to believe that in another two months the whole 
scene will have changed, and that we shall all be discussing 
a perfectly different set of problems in an entirely different 
quarter of the globe. The change will be wrought, as is 
appropriate, by that most sensational and most volatile 
figure in European politics, the German Emperor. 
His visit to Constantinople and Syria will, we venture 
to predict, once more concentrate the attention of the 
world on the oldest of Lord Salisbury’s dying nations, 
and will raise a host of problems of the most vital 
significance for the whole of Europe. It will be said, of 
course, that there is no basis for any such statements as 
these. The German Emperor, we shall be told, is going 
to Palestine, like any other tourist, because he has never 
seen the Holy Land and very much wants to see it. He 
is a man and a Christian as well as an Emperor, and, like 
most Christians great and humble, he is deeply attracted 
by the notion of seeing Nazareth and Jerusalem, the 





place of the Nativity and the Mount of Olives. No 
doubt the Emperor, who is anything but a man of one 
idea, wants to see these things like the rest of us; but 
that is not what primarily takes him to Constantinople, 
and then to Jerusalem and Cairo. His desire to visit 
the Holy Places is not the causa causans of his expedition. 
That is to be found in an idea which has been gradually 
taking hold of the Kaiser’s mind. He is, as all the world 
knows, a fervent believer in German expansion and in the 
need for acquiring new fields for German activity. At first, 
no doubt, the dreams of German expansion which came to 
the Emperor were dreams based upon Africa and the Far 
East. Lately, however, he is said to have become a convert 
to the view that it is in the Near East and in the disjecta 
membra of the Turkish Empire that Germany will find her 
truest sphere of influence and interest. Asia Minor, 
the land between the Tigris and the Euphrates, and Syria, 
these are among the most valuable places in the list of 
the possessions of the dying nations, and these are the 
places which the Emperor thinks should some day 
be claimed by Germany. The idea, if it is examined in 
detail, will be seen to be by no means so unsubstantial as 
it seems at first sight. To begin with, there is already a 
great deal of German commercial activity in Asia Minor. 
German banking has active representatives in Asia 
Minor, and it is a German railway company which is 
rapidly pressing on what is really the most important 
railway now building in the world,—a line which will 
ultimately connect Bagdad with the Mediterranean. 
Next, Syria has already received a very considerable 
number of German colonists. It is true that they have 
settled in Syria rather for religious than secular pur- 
poses, but a similar origin did not make Pennsylvania 
other than a very prosperous community. It is indeed 
hardly too much to say that there are moigtbond-fide 
German settlers in Syria than in any of regular 
German colonies. The fact that Germany already 
a great commercial hold on Asia Minor did a’ colonial 
interest in Syria, and that these provinces must, 
in all human probability, soon become derelict, gives, 
then, plenty of excuse for the Emperor’s dream of 
dominion in the Near East. The notion of Germany 
possessing the cradle of human civilisation in Assyria, as 
well as the Holy Places of Christianity, might easily 
attract a less enthusiastic mind than that of the 
Emperor. To make matters easier, Germany has become 
the patron, and almost the protector, of the Sultan. 
No influence is so powerful at Constantinople as that of 
Germany. She can obtain concessions which are refused 
to every other Power. Her officers drill the Turkish 
troops, her manufacturers supply the Turks with cannon, 
rifles, and ammunition, and in a number of ways the 
Sultan has come to be dependent upon his brother 
autocrat. Originally, no doubt, the Sultan leaned upon 
Germany because Germany seemed the one Great Power 
which wanted nothing from Turkey which it would 
weaken the independence and integrity of Turkey to give. 
We can hardly suppose that this is still the view enter- 
tained at the Porte, but Turkey is now too much beholden to 
Germany to be able to withdraw. She cannot shake off her 
formerly disinterested and yet helpful friend, even though it 
now seems probable that this friend will ultimately follow 
the example of all the others, and will want to “ concen- 
trate, and so strengthen,” the power of Turkey by slicing 
off a few outlying provinces. But in all probability the 
Emperor’s dream does not really stop at slicing off pro- 
vinces. The world has been hesitating long and wearily 
as to who is to have Constantinople, and there seems no 
possibility as to an agreement among the rival claimants. 
Under such circumstances, what could be more natural 
than that it should ultimately fall to Germany? That, 
however, is a piece of German “idealism” which can 
be kept in the background for the present. 

Considering who the German Emperor is, and what 
are his aspirations and those of the most active and 
ambitious of his countrymen, we are not in the least 
surprised at his entertaining such ideas as to the 
remains of Turkey in Asia. We hold, also, that 
they are by no means too dreamy to be put into 
practice. At the same time, however, we cannot dis- 
guise from ourselves that they will awaken the most 
serious opposition throughout the world. Of course, the 
German Emperor will move quietly and step by step, 
for, though rash and reckless in speech, he is not rash 
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and reckless in deed. But in such a land of political 
and international pitfalls, man-traps, and spring-guns 
as Asia Minor and Syria, even quiet, nay gingerly, 
stepping may stir up a host of troubles. The 
moment the Emperor’s designs become apparent to 
Europe there is likely to be a furious outbreak of 
anxiety and of speculative fears. A Turkish Grand Vizier 
once boasted that Turkey could at any moment plunge 
Europe into war. “We have only to withdraw the 
Turkish Guard at the Holy Places, and you would 
all be at each other’s throats.” He meant, of course, 
that the secular quarrel between the Greek and Latin 
Christians would instantly break forth and embroil 
all Europe. It is not easy to see how Russia could 
tolerate a German Protectorate over the Holy Places. 
France, again, has old claims on Syria, and has spent, 
and still spends, a great deal of money on teaching French 
to Syrian boys, who, however, as a rule, seem more ready 
to take the commodity—i.e., a knowledge of French—than 
to pay the price for it,—7.e., devotion to France. Italy and 
Austria, again, though the allies of Germany, could hardly 
be expected to let the best part of Asia Minor, as well as 
Palestine and Mesopotamia, pass under exclusive German 
influence without a pang. England, too, would of course 
feel concern at the prospect. No doubt it might be 
possible, and we hope would be, to show this nation that 
terms can be made with Germany that will not hurt our 
interests ; but at first the German plans will not, we expect, 
be received here with any very great sympathy. 

It will, we expect, be argued that even if the German 
Emperor harbours the designs which we attribute to 
him, he cannot possibly carry them out at present, 
and that therefore his visit, even if it is felt by himself 
to be a visit of inspection, will cause no excitement 
and raise no fears in Europe. Even if the German 
Emperor’s ultimate schemes leak out, no official action 
will be taken, and therefore there will be no agita- 
tion in foreign countries. We cannot say that we 
think this a reasonable forecast. We have seen in 
the case of China how the conditional acceptance 
or refusal of some scheme for a railway which has 
not yet found a financier, which is to be built over land 
that has never been surveyed, and which even if it could 
be made after twenty years’ hard work could not possibly 
pay, is enough to throw all Europe into transports of 
triumph or dismay. That being the case, we can hardly 
doubt that the European public will not only get on the 
track of the Emperor’s thought, but will grow very much 
excited and very quarrelsome over the problem of the ulti- 
mute disposal of Asia Minor and Syria. Most assuredly 
the rest of the Continent will not easily accustom itself to 
look upon those places as Germany’s natural heritage. 
It is not, however, our purpose to-day to discuss the 
feasibility or non-feasibility of the German dream of 
Eastern expansion. Our sole purpose is to show that 
when the German Emperor advertises the existence of 
that dream by his great Imperial promenade in the Levant 
we shall see public attention given another violent twist, 
and turned, for the time at any rate, from the Far to the 
Near East. That is one of the reasons why our Govern- 
ment should “go slow” in the matter of China, and 
should refuse to yield to the excited people who want 
them to do something in order to “ save the face” of the 
Government and divert the attention of the public. Unless 
we are mistaken, public attention will very soon be 
diverted by other means. Russia and France will find 
that they have things to consider even more impor- 
tant and certainly much nearer home than Pekin, 
and the spoiling, or attempted “spoiling of England’s 
face” in China will cease to be the immediate objects 
of their diplomacy. The strain and pressure of the 
Far Eastern situation will, in fact, be relaxed, and our 
people will be able to see that after all we have not done 
so badly in China. Even the most violent Jingo should 
agree not to fight Russia till after the Emperor’s journey 
to Palestine. Till that is over no one can tell what will 
be the arrangement of the pieces on the chessboard at the 
opening of the New Year. 





PETRIFYING THE CHURCH. 


| wee in hand with Lord Grimthorpe, to whose 
; Standard of public manners he is rapidly conform- 
ing, Sir William Harcourt continues to champion the 


% 





cause of liturgical petrifaction in the Church of England. 
It is said that he is even more deeply convinced of the 
Church’s need for his robust intervention to save her from 
a fatal lapse towards Rome than he was, at the interval 
of a few months, of the wickedness of stewing in Parnellite 
juice and the righteousness of surrendering to Parnell, 
One also hears that he cheerfully believes that he hag 
got hold of “a good thing” in this ‘“‘ No Popery ” crusade, 
and looks forward to being able, in the course of the next 


half-year or so, with the aid, it would seem, of a Tory ° 


secession led by Lord Grimthorpe, to shake to its base a 
Government which, if not altogether Puseyite, is at least 
conveniently capable of being represented as indifferent to 
the dangers besetting English Protestantism. The distri- 
bution of offices in the Cabinet which would be formed 
as the result of the success of such a coalition is a 
fascinating topic for speculation. So is the probable 
course of its policy, on other than ecclesiastical questions. 
Even on those, seeing that Nonconformists must neces- 
sarily play an important part in the great anti-sacerdotal 
combination, there is room for considerable uncertainty 
as to the lines which some of its members might be able 
to impose on others. Lord Grimthorpe, as Lord President, 
conducting a Welsh Disestablishment Bill through the 
House of Lords, as the price of the strict enforcement 
of a new and coercive Uniformity Act within the Church 
of England, would excite universal interest. 


But the imagination must not be allowed to run riot in 
these seductive fields. For our part, we do not believe 
that Sir William Harcourt’s proceedings in the House of 
Commons during the debates on the Benefices Bill, nor 
his more recent onslaughts on the Primate and “a law- 
evading episcopate,” have stirred the sympathies of his 
fellow-countrymen. There is, no doubt, a widespread 
feeling of disapproval of the practices of some of the 
“advanced” clergy. The recklessness with which, here 
and there, they employ ritual in the ordinary services of 
the Church, or introduce additional services which appear 
out of harmony with the spirit of sober and direct, while 
beautiful and stately, devotion which is the dominating 
characteristic of the Church of England, is regarded with 
a good deal of just apprehension and resentment. These 
sentiments would have been profoundly intensified if the 
clergy adopting the practices in question had received the 
general support of the High Church party. Happily, 
however, the opposite of that has been the case. As is 
well known, the most influential of the clergy who may 
be regarded as representing the Oxford Movement, in the 
Church of to-day, have taken various steps to publish 
their opinion that it is not, and ought not to be regarded 
as, open to parish priests to make innovations at their 
pleasure in the familiar order of worship, and that, in 
regard to special services, they are bound to defer 
to the authority of their Bishops, who, of course, 
on their part, are bound to refuse sanction to any 
prayers or observances which, in their judgment, are 
at variance with Anglican principles. The Bishops, in 
several cases, have already intimated in their dioceses that 
they will give their best consideration to any additional 
services of which individual parish clergymen desire to 
make use. Very possibly this intimation will be made in 
all dioceses. Even if not, it will be open to Churchmen 
in any parish who are dissatisfied with services introduced 
by their vicar or rector to call his attention to the duty of 
obtaining episcopal sanction for his proceedings, and, in 
the event of such a suggestion being neglected, to bring 
the matter directly before the Bishop of the diocese. 
With this prospect, we undertake to say that the great 
body of English Churchmen recognise that it is reasonable 
to be content. The Bishops are not extreme men. They 
are in touch, to a very much greater degree than was the 
case a generation ago, with the currents of thought and 
feeling prevailing among the Anglican laity of all sorts 
and conditions. They have been assured of the general 
support even of that very important body of the clergy 
who might be supposed to look with a certain amount of 
sympathy, or at least indulgence, on the advance of cere- 
monial developments. In these circumstances, there is 
no reason to expect that the Bishops will not, indeed 
there is very good reason to expect that they will, as a 
body, face the difficult and delicate duty which devolves 
upon them in regard to the control of the forms into 
which the activity of a section of their clergy throws 
itself. 
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But now comes Sir William Harcourt with his petti- 
fogging technicalities, and argues that as a matter 
of fact the Bishops have not got the discretion which 
is necessary to enable them to deal with such matters, 
and that they are “law-evaders” if they say they have, 
and attempt to exercise, such a power. In the Times 
of Monday last Sir William Harcourt raged furiously, 
not for the first time, against the Primate for having—in 
the first instance, when he was Bishop of London—inter- 
preted the Uniformity Amendment Act of 1872 as meaning 
that the Bishops are entitled to authorise special and addi- 
tional services which are not made up of mere quotations 
from the Prayer-book and the Bible, so long as they do not 
convey any doctrine at variance with the Bible or Prayer- 
book. Age Archbishop of Canterbury, Dr. Temple retains 
his previously formed opinion of the purport of the Act in 
question. It is shared by the Archbishop of York, and so 
vigorous and independent-minded a prelate as the Bishop 
of Manchester appears to have no difficulty in accepting 
that interpretation. He will ask, that is to say, in respect 
of any form of service submitted to him by any of his 
clergy, not “Can I find each sentence or clause some- 
where in the Bible or Prayer-book?” which is what 
Sir William Harcourt maintains that he ought to ask, but 
“Is it in accordance with the Bible or the Book of 
Common Prayer?” “This,” proceeds Dr. Moorhouse in 
a letter to his clergy, “will be my standard of what is 
admissible; but recognising, as I do, that the desire to 
enrich our treasury of public prayer, and to make it 
more closely applicable to the changing devotional needs 
of the Church’s life, is a laudable desire, I shall be glad to 
give my sanction to all such prayers and services as are 
conformable to the prescribed standards.” 


We are convinced that the common-sense of the great 
body of English Churchmen will cordially applaud the 
Bishop of Manchester’s words, and will resent the restric- 
tions under which Sir William Harcourt desires to place 
the chief pastors of the Church. It is strange that any 
man of intelligence who has lived to within two years and a 
half of the twentieth century should fail to recognise that 
the true foes of the efficiency of any human organisation 
are those who would stereotype its forms of activity, and 
prevent them from being adapted to the changing needs 
of the times. It is not by petrifaction that the Church 
of England can be fitted to discharge her great mission. 
If she is not only to build up the life of educated 
Christians, but to draw into the Christian fold increasing 
numbers of the poor and ignorant, it is essential that her 
ministers should be able to employ forms of worship 
more readily understood by the untaught than the 
glorious and stately language of the time of Elizabeth, 
or even that of James I., as lately revised on authority. 
In a thoughtful letter in Thursday’s Times, the Rev. 
Hubert Handley, of St. Thomas’s, Camden Town, says 
that “to some of us whose interest in the Christianity of 
our land is passionate and profound, whose lives are 
given up to it—its pursuit, study, propagation—to these 
a considerable religious hope of the future lies in 
the development of the additional services of the Church; 
in their expansion, elasticity, flexibility, wide embrace, 
and detailed application.” Such, we are certain, is the 
truth, and it is only those who are personally ignorant 
of the problems with which many of the most earnest and 
devoted of the clergy, of all schools, are daily grappling, 
who can talk lightly of enforcing upon them such a dis- 
ability as that which Sir William Harcourt is boisterously 
and offensively indignant with Archbishop Temple for 
declining to impose. The Bible and the Prayer-book area 
priceless heritage. But it is “‘Hebraising” of the most 
injurious kind to allow them to preclude variety of effort on 
the part of active Christians of to-day. Nor can we believe 
that, whatever legalists may say in its favour, Sir William 
Harcourt will find sympathy for his straitwaistcoat policy 
among Nonconformists, one of whose chief spiritual 
ancestors urged them ever to remember that the Lord 
woe” more light and truth to break forth from his 
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MR. KIDD ON THE CONTROL OF THE TROPICS. 


E are indebted to Mr. Benjamin Kidd for an 
exhaustive analysis of one of the most vital of 
contemporary questions. In the three articles which he 
has contributed to the Times he has reviewed the various 





aspects which the relations of Europe to the tropics have 
successively worn, and has sought to draw from the 
survey the lesson needed for our own guidance in the 
matter. ‘The first principle of the situation,” he tells 
us, is “the utter futility of any policy based on the con- 
ception that it will be possible in the future to hold our 
hands and stand aloof from the tropics.” There are two 
reasons which make such an attitude impossible. The 
first is the extent to which our civilisation rests on the 
products of the tropics. The second is that the very 
unlikeliness between these products and those of temperate 
countries makes trade between the two regions mutually 
and increasingly profitable. The wants of civilised man 
are constantly growing, and the machinery for supplying 
them includes in its sweep a constantly increasing area. 
Whatever may be the future of the native inhabitants of 
the tropics, there is no question as to their present 
inability to meet these wants, except under the control of 
the white man. All that remains doubtful is the part 
that the several nations of Europe are to play in providing 
that control and the best method of applying it. 

Mr. Kidd enumerates three such methods. There is 
first the “plantation” theory. According to this, 
tropical territory is simply an estate “to be worked for 
the largest profit it will bring in.” Native interests are 
not considered, except so far as attention to them is 
likely to promote the interests of the occupying Power. 
The second method rests on the assumption that what 
England has done in the way of colonising the temperate 
regions of the earth other countries may do in the tropical 
regions, Mr. Kidd regards this method as a “ blunder of 
the first magnitude,” since it involves the acclimatisation 
of the white man to tropical conditions,—an idea which 
has probably led to “‘ more physical and moral suffering 
and degradation” than any other which can be named. 
In the end, however, this second method is simply a 
return to the first. The land waits for the white colonists 
who never come, and in the meantime it is worked on 
the “plantation” system. The third method is the 
English plan, which differs from the first in that it dis- 
misses altogether the idea of working the territory for the 
exclusive benefit of its white possessors, and from the 
second in that it contemplates the development of the 
tropical colonies under native direction, the Power which 
represents civilisation being there only temporarily. This 
was the conception of the tropics which prevailed in 
England in the middle of this century. Of late we have 
come to see that this too is a mistake. The tropics and 
the tropical races are no field for democratic experiments. 
But we have had no other conception ready to put in its 
place, and we have “had therefore to witness the strange 
spectacle of the revival of the oldest, the most indefen- 
sible, and in theory the most reprehensible of all forms of 
government in the tropics,—government by Chartered 
Company. It was as if successive Governments in England 
had shirked the national responsibility,—as if they had 
said: ‘Weadmit the error of the old idea about the 
tropics, but we do not know where we are. Let any 
authority undertake the work. Only take the respon- 
sibility off our hands’!” 

With Mr. Kidd’s historical survey we are in complete 
agreement; when we turn to the practical conclusions 
deduced from them they may seem to require a certain 
amount of criticism, though here, too, we are in the 
main entirely with him. If the attempt to acclimatise 
the white man in the tropics is eternally predestined 
to failure, and if it is equally impossible to leave 
them to be administered by the native population, we 
seem thrown back upon government by “a permanently 
resident class of Europeans cut off from the con- 
ditions which have produced the European.” Lut 
this is a very disheartening result, for Mr. Kidd gues 
on to say that under these conditions “we cannot 
look for good government,” and “ have no right to expect 
it.” The reason for this condemnation is that “in 
climatic conditions which are a burden to him, in the 
midst of races in a different and lower stage of develop- 
ment, divorced from the influences which have produced 
him, from the moral and political environment from which 
he sprang, the white man does not in the end tend so 
much to raise the level of the races amongst whom he has 
made his unnatural home, as he tends himself to sink 
slowly to the level around him.” All this is undeniable; 
but when it has been admitted. what resource is left to 
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us? If the white man cannot live in the tropics, and the 
coloured man cannot govern them, and a permanently 
resident caste of Europeans inevitably sinks to the native 
level, where is the fourth alternative? The solution 
that Mr. Kidd provides for us is to be found in the words 
“permanently resident” and “in the end.” In the 
tropics “the white man lives and works,” and must live 
and work, “only as a diver lives and works under water.” 
He must go on breathing the atmosphere of the region 
“which produced him and to which he belongs.” He 
must recognise that he dwells in the midst of alien 
religions and alien institutions, and that he is there to 
administer native laws in the spirit of English civilisation. 
This is the system which we have found out for our- 
selves, first in India and thenin Egypt. It is not, however, 
the system under which we originally governed India; 
indeed in those days of slow travelling it hardly could 
have been. Nor need we overlook as completely as Mr. 
Kidd does the compensating advantages which belonged 
to the superseded system. The Anglo-Indians of the 
old school were exposed, no doubt, to the dangers which 
Mr. Kidd enumerates. But they did in some cases 
identify themselves with the life and interests of those 
whom they governed in a way and to a degree which 
is scarcely approachable by their successors. To go to 
India for life, and to go to India for a term of years, 
even a long term of years, are different things, and 
though the latter may, on the whole and in the great 
majority of instances, be far the better thing, it is not 
the same thing, and so may not have some of the 
advantages which the former system possessed. But, 
having in view this great majority of instances, we do 
not question the superiority of the newer method, or feel 
any doubt that “the one underlying principle of success 
in any future relationship to the tropics is to keep those 
who administer the government which represents our 
civilisation in direct and intimate contact with the 
standards of that civilisation at its best.” No desire 
to give natives a larger share in administration should be 
allowed even for a moment to obscure this cardinal maxim. 

The one point on which we part company from Mr. 
Kidd—and even here it is quite possible that we may 
misunderstand him—is where he goes on to say that the 
acts of the Government in the tropics should be subjected 
to “the continual scrutiny of the public mind at home.” 
That scrutiny, he admits, is “often irksome, sometimes 
even misleading,” but it is “always absolutely vital.” 
Now in a sense this is quite true, and, so far as it is true, 
it is well secured by the arrangements under which the 
Government of India is carried on. The Viceroy is in 
constant touch with the Secretary of State, the opinions 
of the Viceroy’s Council are reviewed and criticised by the 
Secretary of State’s Council, the acts of the high officials 
who administer the provinces of India may at any moment 
be criticised by the English Press. But Mr. Kidd’s lan- 
guage is often used in quite a different sense from this. 
It then means that the acts of the Government of India 
ought to be subject to closer and more constant revision 
by the English House of Commons. The occasions on 
which “the continual scrutiny of the public mind at 
home ” have been directed to Indian affairs through this 
medium have not been so successful as to make us anxious 
to see more frequent applications of the same kind. A 
vote of the House of Commons on an exciting popular 
question is not always a standard of “ civilisation at its 
best”; quite as often it is, as in the case of vaccination, 
a standard of civilisation temporarily under eclipse. We 
do not know that Mr. Kidd would deny this, and if he 
does not, the only ground on which we are at issue with 
him at once disappears. 





THE COMPANY PROMOTER AND THE PUBLIC. 


‘oe disclosures as to the methods of company- 

promoting adopted by Mr. Hooley will, we suppose, 
make some impression on the public mind. It is true 
that these Hooley companies indicate merely the more 
extreme limits of methods which, as every City man 
knows too well, have been in operation for many years, 
and that Mr. Hooley himself is only an extreme instance 
of a large class which has dishonoured and degraded our 
commercial life. We do not propose to relate over again 
the sordid details which have been set before the public 
during the past few weeks, nor can we argue the legal 
points at issue. Our desire is to press home the one 








moral which appears to us to be derivable from this 
exposure of the way in which Mr. Hooley formed his 
companies. The character of Mr. Hooley himself is, 
indeed, a curious study in psychology, if one had 
time or space to consider it fully. He does not 
seem to be a particularly able man, and he is certainly 
far from the careful and methodical man a suc- 
cessful financial operator is supposed to be. His 
actions were often of the most casual character, 
at times he appears to have acted as regards business 
details without any close attention whatever. But he 
had one great gift,—he knew the British investing public. 
Considering what a great commercial people we have been 
for centuries, it is strange how easily a large seotion of 
Englishmen can be deluded. The person who proposed 
to put a quart of liquid into a pint pot on the boards of 
Drury Lane Theatre, and who secured a big audience 
of people paying highly for their privilege, was also, in 
his way, a kind of seer who knew his public as Mr. Hooley 
does. There have been some serious crashes in foreign 
countries during recent years, but there has been nothing, 
so far as we are aware, which indicated such a singular 
incapacity of putting two and two together as charac- 
terises that large class to which the Hooleys appeal,—the 
small “ genteel” investor. Mr. Hooley evidently studied 
this person with a far closer attention than he gave to 
some business matters; he read his mind like an open 
book, he knew his respect for the name of a Lord, his 
hungering after a good dividend, his belief in a man who 
gives the impression of believing in himself. And, there- 
fore, for a brief time was the head of Mr. Hooley crowned 
with the laurels of success, because he had found his way 
to the soul of the average investor. 


Now, we venture to suggest as the one moral to be 
drawn from this “ pickle-herring farce-tragedy,” as Carlyle 
would have called it, that the average investor has his fate 
in his own hands. Doubtless there are points in existing 
company law to be noted and perhaps amended ; there 
might be more initial publicity at the formation of a 
company enforced by law. But in the main we do not 
believe that law can do much for the investor beyond what 
it at present does. Men like Mr. Hooley are perpetually 
reappearing in the financial world, on the look-out for 
victims; and unfortunately the victims play into his hands 
with a simplicity that is touching, and with a faith that 
almost equals that of confessors and martyrs. It 
is the investor that is at fault, and we feel more and 
more that no law, however ingeniously contrived, can 
save him from the effects of his folly. It will be remem- 
bered that at the time of the South Sea Bubble thou- 
sands of persons were found ready to hand over large 
sums for the furtherance of an enterprise “ the particulars 
of which would be disclosed ” in the future,—an incident 
that shows, as Butler declared, that communities might 
go mad as well as individuals. Our modern prospectuses, 
which are issued to entrap the unwary, are not perhaps 
so vague as that; they do make a general reference to 
what will be undertaken, and they generally buy the 
looked-for quotation from the “expert.” But it is safe 
to say that the average investor is most taken, not by the 
business matter, but by the names on the prospectus. 
So, at least, it has been up to the present. Who ever 
heard of Lords Albemarle and De la Warr as great 
financial or business authorities ? We say nothing as to 
the financial transactions which passed between them 
and Mr. Hooley ; but even assuming that they had never 
received “gifts,” how strange to the rational mind 
that any person should have rushed to buy Hooley 
shares at a considerable premium because these titled 
names appeared on a prospectus! In America they would 
have needed the name of a very strong Wall Street 
magnate or high-placed railway president, an authority 
in the greater business transactions. But here the names 
of two Lords of little or no experience are considered to be 
enough to attract the country clergy, maiden ladies, and 
shopkeepers who are in an especial degree the victims of 
the company promoter. Well, these persons have been 
bitten rather severely over and over again ; they must have 
lost many millions during the last twenty years. Their 
fate is in their own hands. Let them rigidly eschew any 
prospectus whatsoever that relies upon titled names, 
unless, of course, these names are those of men who are 
really skilled in the particular industry which the 
proposed company covers. There are at the present 
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time Peers who are authorities in electricity and other 
technical and business matters, and such men may 
legitimately join the directorate of a new company with- 
out suspicion. But if one receives a prospectus of a 
company with the name of a Peer on the front page who 
has never been heard of in connection either with business 
or science, one may be reasonably sure that he is a decoy- 
duck, and that the company is one to be avoided. 

If, on the one hand, the public owe this duty to them- 
selves and their interests, on the other hand, surely 
noblesse oblige. Clearly the Peer who is offered “ gifts ” 
from a company | gage or who, knowing his own in- 
capacity, is asked in flattering terms to join a new 
directorate, should refuse to lend his name and influence 
to such a palpable trap for careless or ignorant investors. 
The same remark should also apply to prominent poli- 
ticians, especially such as take office in the Government. 
Mr. Gladstone, who had a keen sense of the dignity of 
public life, as well as a keen apprehension of the 
demoralising power of our “new wealth,” insisted on all 
who joined his Governments giving up any directorate 
in which they were interested, and rightly so. In 
addition to the fact that a Government official should 
give his time to the duties for the discharge of which he 
is highly paid, there is the fact that at some time his 
public duty and private interest may easily come into 
collision, and we know from long human experience which 
of these is likely to go to the wall. Where a certain line 
of business is, so to speak, a man’s métier, we do not, of 
course, propose that he should abandon it if he goes into 
public life; what we are speaking of is the office of a 
directorate of a company held by one who is not a busi- 
ness man, and whose name is imported into the company 
for what may be described as ornamental and seductive 
purposes. The danger of this is greater in England than 
im most other countries, because there are more well-to- 
do, leisured, and titled people on the one hand, and more 
helpless “ genteel” investors on the other, to be used 
as counters in the hands of the promoter. A further 
duty on the part of the man who is induced by pecuniary 
considerations to lend his name to any enterprise is so well 
stated by Sir Edward Fry in a letter to the Times that we 
can scarcely do better than reproduce his words: “In a 
word, it seems to me that whenever a man receives any- 
thing from one in whose favour he is making a recom- 
mendation or exercising influence, then he is in common 
honesty bound to disclose to every one whom his com- 
mendation or influence may reach the fact that he is 
receiving something—be it money or shares, or a crayon 
portrait, or capitation money, or commission—in connection 
with the part which he is taking.” Had the Peers to 
whom Mr. Hooley made his “gifts” been quite frank 
with the Hooley investors before those prospectuses were 
issued, they would have been spared the shame they 
must be feeling to-day. 





THE EVOLUTION OF GERMAN SOCIAL 
DEMOCRACY. 


HE remarkable successes of the Socialist party at the 
recent German elections are giving occasion for 
much discussion as to what must be done in the presence 
of the advancing Socialist spectre. How to lay that 
spectre is the subject of the most anxious thought in 
official circles; and if we may judge by the greater part 
of the advice that is being given, this task is not likely to 
be speedily accomplished. One writer, who, according to 
the Times’ correspondent at Berlin, signs himself 


“Lynkeus,” comes forward with that old delusive 


proposition, the curtailment of the suffrage. If the 
Government desires “domestic happiness, peace, and 
prosperity,” it must take the reins of power from the 
hands of the “ masses,” or in other words, we presume, it 
must proceed to disfranchise the working classes. As 
though the opinions held by the working classes would 
undergo any change because they could not express them 
through the ballot! Does the author of this brochure 
really imagine that, if discontent prevails, the masses 
will not express their opinion in some way? Does he 
think that expression through riots and secret societies is 
better than expression through the ballot-box ? Does he 
fancy that to prevent a man from voting will charm away 
his hostility to the existing régime? Popular discontent 
is a solid fact when it not only maintains itself year 
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after year, but grows and swells among persons who are 
not naturally fierce or intractable, as is the case with the 
average German working man,—we might say with the 
average German of every grade and class in society. 
Indeed, it is just this fact, the character of the German 
people—patient, solid, intelligent, but slow, always governed 
by some large social ideal, but always reaching it by 
stages —that makes the Social Democratic movement 
significant. Twenty years ago it counted only a few 
thousand votes; two months ago more than two million 
votes were cast for Socialist candidates. The fact is so 
remarkable, so pregnant with meaning, so much the most 
patent and obvious phenomenon in the whole range of 
European politics, that we must try to account for it. 

It appears that the leading Conservative organ of Berlin 
accounts for it by supposing that it is all mere emotion,— 
Gefihls-politik, 1.e., politics founded on vague feeling. 
We can understand a wave of feeling sweeping over a 
nation and causing strange aberrations for a year or two; 
but, assuredly, this theory will not account for the per- 
sistent, skilfully organised, and admirably led movement 
of the German Social Democrats. The men at its head 
are, as a rule, educated and well-informed persons, who 
get a better hearing in the Reichstag than those of any 
other party. They do not give the impression of being 
mere enthusiasts. Sentiment, it is true, has always 
played its part in the German character, but the Social 
Democrats do not seem to have a larger share in it than 
other classes of the population, certainly no larger share 
than is possessed by their versatile Emperor. As for the 
rank-and-file, they are taken from field and forge, mill 
and shop, barracks and bureau, and there is no reason 
to attribute to them any larger element of Gefiihls- 
politik than goes to the making of a reactionary 
Prussian squire. We must penetrate deeper than this 
superficial organ of Berlin Conservatism if we are to under- 
stand what the German Socialist party means to-day, and 
how its claims can possibly be met. If our explanation is 
the true one, it will be evident that the German Government 
can never even begin to solve the Socialist problem while 
acting on its present policy. 

Socialism was originally an attempt to give outward 
form to, and to secure the adoption of a policy based on, 
certain economic generalisations reached by Karl Marx. 
We do not forget the remarkable career and work of 
Lassalle when we say that Marx was the real founder of 
the Socialist party in Germany. Chief among Marx’s 
generalisations was the dogma of “surplus value,” or 
mehr-werth as Marx called it. That dogma set forth that 
the profits of the capitalist are made out of unpaid 
labour, and in a sense it may be said to be a rigid 
deduction from the “classic” political economy. But 
this dogma has not only been riddled by criticism—it 
is clearly false and contrary to sound reason—it has 
been virtually abandoned by Marx himself in his later 
economic analysis. The dogma is still nominally held as 
an abstract principle by Marx’s disciples, though not one 
of them has ventured for some time past to enter the lists 
in its behalf against any of its assailants. But practically 
the thinking men of the party hold this dogma in abey- 
ance, and we therefore find that, at each Congress of the 
Socialist party, less and less stress is laid on any economic 
dogma, and more and more stress on (1) practicable social 
reforms, (2) political democracy. Now, we do not for one 
moment suggest that the existence of the Socialist party 
is, or could be, bound up with any one dogma, and that 
a dogma so difficult of comprehension by the average man 
as this of Marx, over which highly trained economic 
thinkers have been wrangling for years. A party will 
long survive the definite dogma on which it was based ; 
but at the same time, if that dogma is shown to be 
baseless, the criticism cannot help affecting powerfully 
the character of the party. It is exactly this which has 
happened to the German Social Democrats. They 
have, whether they admit it or not, lost their central 
dogma, but they have attracted to their ranks great 
masses of discontented people, who find in the Social 
Democratic party the one rallying-point against the 
absolutist pretensions of the Government. The Liberals 
might have played this réle had they not been bound by 
old formulas of laissez-faire which are unacceptable in 
a country of rapid industrial growth like Germany; and 
so men have turned to the Socialist party. But, unless 
we greatly mistake, an increasing number have turned to 
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it not because of its Socialism, but because of its Demo- 
cracy. The German Social Democratic party has become 
thereby modified, and this modifying process has been 
aided by the fact that constant Parliamentary warfare has 
rendered it inevitably Opportunist. Socialism, which was 
originally the creed of a sect, has become the rallying cry of 
a party, but in the process it has shed not a little of its hard 
economic dogmatism, and has broadened out into a general 
Democratic party. We may, in fact, compare the Social 
Democratic party with the Chartists at their best, only 
premising that the German party contains far abler and 
more highly educated leaders than the Chartists could 
ever boast. The Chartists began not indeed on a dogma, 
but on a social impulse largely derived from Robert 
Owen ; yet they formulated a purely political democratic 
programme by which, as they thought, the needed social 
reforms could be peacefully carried. In the same way, 
the German Social Democrats, beginning purely as the 
disciples of a very masterful economic dogmatist, have, 
in the necessary course of things, been transformed into a 
great and fluid Democratic party whose main object is, 
while by no means ignoring economic changes, to break 
down absolutism and to substitute democracy as the 
supreme motive-power in the German Empire. 


. Now, if our diagnosis of the German situation is correct, 
how absurd are the methods urged by panic-stricken reac- 
tionaries, and, up to the present, supported by the Emperor! 
They can think of nothing better than the old, weary, 
impotent methods of repression,—to limit the suttrage, to 
disband the associations of war veterans because some of 
their members have voted for Socialist candidates, to im- 
prison editors, to break up public meetings, to suppress 
newspapers. How futile and stupid it all is! So far 
as the propagation of erroneous, and so harmful, economic 
dogma is concerned, we can see that the victory over 
Socialism has been already won in the study by com- 
petent thinkers, which is the only method by which 
truth can be established and error detected. What is 
needed for that purpose is not repression, but the fullest 
freedom, as Milton showed to the world long ago. There 
is no country where intellectual discussion has been 
more free or fruitful in the past than Germany; and 
surely the dogmas of Socialism may be left to trained 
German thinkers, who will deal with them far more 
effectively than the police and the soldiers. That being 
so, it seems that the real question remaining is one of 
pure democratic principle ; and in that realm reasonable 
concession would disarm the growing democratic power 
and reduce the numbers of its voters without the 
dangerous and futile device of curtailing the suffrage. 
The more repression, the more need there will be 
for yepression. The German Government is, indeed, 
revolving in a vicious circle. It cannot suppress opinion. 
It might conciliate democracy. The former, it is evident 
from what has been going on in the ranks of the Socialist 
party, may be left to the solvent of criticism; while the 

tter force is so universally irresistible that one would 
have thought the German Government would have recog- 
nised the fact. In a word, the Social Democratic party 
has been passing through a phase of evolution which has 
modified its character; a similar and corresponding 
modification is now needed in the attitude of the Govern- 
ment if a serious collision is to be averted. 








THE CHARM OF THE STUARTS. 

HAT the Stuarts have exercised, are exercising, and will 
continue to exercise a charm of power upon a very 
large number of Englishmen and Scotchmen is a proposition 
that no reasonable person can possibly deny. If it were 
needful to produce any proof of this—though none in reality is 
needed—we might point to the new “‘ Life of Charles I.” by 
the late Sir John Skelton, a work full of the most exquisite 
illustrations, just published by Messrs. Goupil and Co. The 
book, a very interesting and able one, and also the work of a 
sober judgment, is, nevertheless, inspired throughout by the 
charm of the Stuarts. It is difficult for those who did not 
share and feel this charm to account for the fact that it is 
felt so widely, yet a fact it undoubtedly is. The plain man of 
Whig tendencies will indeed be inclined to say that there is 
prima facie nothing that can be called charm in the heroes 
of the Stuart line. Mary Queen of Scots (even if we take the 


kindest possible view of her) was light and selfish. James I. 





was cowardly and depraved, and cowardly and depraved after 
@ specially odious and disgusting manner. Charles L was so 
weak or so politic that he let his most loyal adherent go 
to the block without making any serious effort to save him. 
Strafford was simply thrown to the wolves, and throw- 
ing a friend to the wolves is not generally considered 
an attractive act. Charles II. was, no doubt, the best of 
good company, and not merely witty for a King, but a 
real humourist. Still, his particular vein of humour is not of 
the kind that produces passionate loyalty in romantic ladies, 
young and old,—the special depositaries of the Stuart tradition. 
James II., again, was at the best a bigot, and bigots do not, 
as a rule, witch the world. His son, the Old Pretender, 
admittedly never made much of a figure, but the Young 
Pretender exercises a more potent spell than any of the 
family. No doubt he was a handsome young man, drew 
a brave sword, and had many romantic escapes, and no doubt 
also the feeling that he was young and unfortunate is a 
strong conductor of sympathy. Still, people who talk of the 
grave of the Young Pretender being the most touching 
place in Rome, must remember to forget that Charles Edward 
died at an advanced age, and that at the end of 
his life he was stout and given to the use of ardent 
spirits. It is, however, perfectly useless to set forth such a 
prosaic statement to the real worshippers of the Stuart cause. 
They see none of these dull facts, but adore their idols 
through a halo of romance that almost deifies them. But 
since the lovers of the Stuarts are by no means foolish or 
ignorant people, this can only mean that there is some hidden 
charm in the Stuarts which leads certain minds to view 
them and their actions in a noble and affecting light,—which 
makes them heroes,—the objects of loyalty and devotion. 
Whence comes this charm which has attracted so widely and 
with so great a force? 


No doubt their misfortunes have had something to do 
with the sympathy felt for the Stuarts. The world at 
large is pitiful, and tries, as it were, to correct the stern 
decrees of fate by pitying those who lose. The im- 
pulse to be on the side of “the under dog” is common 
to all mankind, but it is specially strong in Englishmen. 
With the exception of James I, all the Stuarts who sat 
on or claimed the English throne were unfortunate either 
at the beginning or at the end of their lives. Grace and 
beauty, again, are strong aids to sympathy, and when coupled 
with misfortune—even though well deserved—they are irre- 
sistible. But almost all the Stuarts had the gifts of grace 
and beauty. Charles I. had them ina high degree, and the 
half-kindly, half-mysterious melancholy of his face would 
have given him devoted worshippers even had he led the most 
prosperous and commonplace of lives. Lastly, the Stuarts all 
believed firmly and fervently in their own kingly vocation, 
considered themselves as beings set apart by divine grace to be 
loved and obeyed. Even Charles II., who believed in little else, 
probably believed sincerely in his divine right torule. But 
this confident expectation of being followed blindly and 
devotedly—of being worshipped, as it were—is undoubtedly 
very attractive to a certain type of mind. It is the part of 
some natures to worship and to seek an object for worship, 
and they are thankful to any one who will tell them with a 
serious and kingly air that he is the proper object for their 
adoration. It seems astonishing that this should be so, but 
the inclination is a part of human nature that no one can 
ignore. Thus it happens that a kingly bearing exercises an 
immense charm upon those, and there are millions of them, 
who pine for a chief, though only in the world of history, 
whom they can adore. Lastly, the religious element in 
the Stuarts is not, and most rightly, without its attractive 
force. Though the actual religious views of the Stuarts 
—with the exception of Charles I, who was probably 
in matters of faith a really broad - minded Anglican 
were, as a rule, narrow and superstitious, they were 
sincere in their creed and willing to make sacrifices for 
it. No doubt Charles II. took the covenant and professed 
himself a Protestant when he was at heart a Roman Catholic, 
but such time-serving was not common in his family. But if 
there are reasons for a certain amount of historic sympathy 
going out to the Stuarts, as to many other Royal failures 
in the world’s annals, they will not in any adequate way 
account for the special and peculiar fascination exercised by 
this special race. ‘That charm goes deeper than anything 
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which can be explained by such simple means. It is in the 
last resort an instinctive charm,—something which rests not 
upon reason, but upon emotion pure and simple. 

In our opinion, the key to the lasting charm of the Stuarts 
is to be found in, or rather inferred from, a suggestion con- 
veyed in Sir John Skelton’s book,—the book referred to above. 
He suggests that the reason why Charles I. came to grief in 
trying to govern England was that he was a Scot by mind 
and nature—though not, of course, exclusively so by descent— 
and did not understand either the English constitution or the 
English character. He was, that is, too much of a Celt to rule 
Englishmen. His ideals, his methods of action, his way of 
putting things, in a word his whole attitude towards his sub- 
jects, was Celtic. He could have understood them had they been 
Irishmen or Highlanders, but being Englishmen he completely 
and entirely misapprehended their desires and aims. In fact, 
if this thought is followed up the struggle between Charles L 
and the majority of his people becomes part of the secular 
struggle between the Celt and the Saxon,—between the two 
ways of regarding the world. It is an interesting and sug- 
gestive thought, even though it would be rash to press 
it too far as an explanation for the causes of the Civil 
War. From this thought we may, however, borrow what 
seems to us an explanation of the Stuart charm. In mind 
and nature the Stuarts show the Celtic characteristics. Very 
possibly the Celtic strain in their blood was not so large as 
the Teutonic, but their rule over, and existence among, a 
population half Celtic, and other chances and changes, un- 
doubtedly made the Celt the predominant partner in the 
Stuart character. But a certain charm is the essential note 
in the Celtic nature, and on the Teuton this charm, when it 
does not act in reverse and repel, operates with special power. 
When the Saxon does not hate the typical Irishman he is 
always fascinated by him. There is something in the air 
and manner of the typical Celt, in his melancholy and his 
humonr, in his condescension and his dignity, in his affability 
dashed with pride, in his idealism, in his easiness on points 
where the Teuton is iron, and in his flinty stubbornness where 
the Teuton is indifferent, which is strangely, nay weirdly 
(using that word in its true sense), attractive to a large portion 
of the Tentonic race. Clothe the Celt with the halo of 
mystery and divine right, make him win hearts though he 
loses battles, throw away his crown and yet keep his dignity 
and bear all his misfortunes with a gracefal fatalism, and you 
create a figure so different and so remote from the Teuton 
that as often as not he is simply enchanted. The practical 
Teuton is in fact either disgusted and annoyed when he finds 
the Celtic nature in excelsis, as he does in the Stuarts, or else 
he feels inclined to worship something which he knows to be 
so different from himself. 

We confess, personally, to experiencing a sensation very 
mach the opposite of charm when we contemplate the Stuarts, 
though we may feel a considerable sympathy for— 

“The gallant Cavaliers who fought in vain 
For those who knew not to resign or reign.” 
We are, however, quite prepared to admit that a very 
different effect is produced in other minds. That the 
memory of the Stuarts will continue to be loved and 
honoured, and that countless works will be produced in the 
future as in the past in order to bring about their historical 
canonisation, we do not doubt for a moment. Still, in the end 
the largest and most representative part of the Anglo-Saxon 
race will judge as it acted at Naseby and at Marston Moor. 
It may be pleasant enough to be a latter-day worshipper of 
the Stuarts, for they are all safe in their graves, but if there 
_Were any prospect of the restoration of rulers in the least like 
them we should soon find the Stuart charm dissolved. The 
attitude of the ordinary English devotee of the Stuarts is 
much like that of the Irishman who declared, with perfect 
sincerity, that he was a strong supporter of Home-rule, and 
would be, please God, as long as there was no chance of 
getting it. 





ENERGY. 

T is no easy task for the flaccid and jaded writer in this 
broiling August weather to contemplate the subject of 
energy, 80 little of which he can personally command. If he 
could put forth any energy himself, it would be in the 

direction of— 

* Annihilating all that’s made 
To a green thought in a green shade.” 





Indeed, that lovely old garden of the poet’s imagination would 
be far more just now to any rational man than the marble halls 
of princes. And yet all round the writer are the indubitable 
signs of human energy expending itself under the burning 
sun, 80 unwelcome to the denizens of a crowded city. How 
man can adapt himself to almost any conditions! As Words- 
worth says, “Winds wave and waters roll power to the 
brave,”—and most of the human race have at least the 
promise and the potency of this divine bravery. As even the 
timid sheep will in defence of her young become the 
mouton enragée, so there is usually somewhere in man, in 
all men we might well nigh say, a point at which the depths of 
an unseen sea of energy are stirred into a great and powerful 
resolve, and the most commonplace of mankind is, as it were, 
born again into something heroic. Is it not this quality of 
human energy which really keeps our old world going, which 
prevents stagnation by furnishing the true salt of human 
life ? 

There has been much discussion of recent years as to what 
is the true cause of progress, as to what it is that impels men 
onward on the course of their earthly destiny, in the face of 
all disasters, all shattered ideals, all of the innumerable 
obstacles which Nature and chance place in our way to try 
us and to see what manner of people we are. Many have 
been the theories. There was the theory that human progress 
was determined by superior intellect, that the man of vast 
brain-power, capable of sustained intellectual work, was the 
chief agent in pushing the race onward. But against this has 
been set by some writers the theory that reason is nothing 
more than a by-product, and that the race moves forward in 
obedience to custom, tradition, precedent, though how those 
customs arose and embraced whole races in their wide 
grasp has not been clearly shown. There is the theory that 
culture is the main agent in human progress,—the knowledge 
of the best that has been thought and said, as the apostle of 
culture, Mr. Arnold, put it. But if we mistake not, that ideal 
has somewhat faded in the light of common day. It is well 
to know, but we scarcely believe to-day in that old Greek 
idea that right knowledge involves right action. The facts 
of life do not seem altogether to corroborate the generous 
theory of Socrates and Plato. We live in a time when know- 
ledge extends its area towards distant limits scarcely 
dreamed of in the antique world, but the results do not 
yet warrant the complacent optimism which the early 
scientific enthusiasm evoked. While we may, as a matter 
of speculation, hold with the poet that if science has 
brought the sword, ‘tis science that will take the sword 
away, still we are not quite sure of it, and we are 
becoming almost as bewildered as were the people of 
“Erewhon” at the complexity and power of the wonderful 
machines we have constructed, while we cannot fail to see 
some detrimental influences which they exert on humanity. 
It is not intellect, not culture, not science, not Carlyle’s 
“oreat man” that can be regarded as the main cause of 
human progress. All these are factors, but the one promi- 
nent cause is energy, as stored up and displayed in the actions 
of each individual. 


This energy which most men possess, and which the most 
influential men in the world possess in a remarkable degree, 
is by no means identical with intellect. When, indeed, the 
two factors are combined in one personality, then we get the 
world’s giants,—we get a Julius Casar, for instance, who was 
a combination of the man of intellect and the active man 
of the world. But the qualities are separable, and we 
think it is really energy that tells. That is to say, the 
ordinary mind which can call to its aid immense reserve 
forces of latent energy which can be organised and 
directed towards a point will inflaence mankind more than a 
powerful intellect which has but comparatively feeble stores 
of energy to call to its aid. Let us take almost any depart- 
ment of human life, and see what men of energy with but an 
ordinary degree of intellect have been able to accomplish. 
In politics the world’s supreme men have been such rulers 
and statesmen as Charlemagne, Otto, Philippe Auguste, 
William the Silent, Cromwell, Peter the Great, Washington, 
morally very different men, of course, but all more or less 
alike in this, that they have had average intellect but un- 
commonenergy. Like Raleigh, they could all “ toil terribly ;” 
their capacity for fresh tasks, for renewed vigour, was beyond 
that of most men,—we might say, of nearly all men. There 
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‘was always, their contemporaries felt, an enormous reserve 
of power behind their actions; so that, great as these were, 
they only suggested to others that these men were capable of 
putting forth energy almost infinitely greater than that which 
they actually displayed. 

The like is true of the great religions leaders of mankind. 
How did Bernard, a simple monk without purse or scrip, 
contrive to rule all the rulers of Western Europe for years P 
It was not by his intellectual power, considerable though that 
was, but by the fierce energy whose pent-up fires consumed 
his being. Whitefield was intellectually an ordinary man, 
but who does not read with the intensest interest that narra- 
tive of Franklin in which he tells how some nameless quality 
in Whitefield’s preaching (opposed to its doctrine as he was) 
drew from the pockets of the veteran idol of utilitarianism 
every coin he possessed? The founder of the Moslem creed 
did not win a world by the force of his intellect, still less by 
his culture, for he was unlettered, but by his deep-seated 
primal energy. Luther has been called a “philistine of 
genius,” which exactly indicates that the main drift of his 
nature was not intellectual, was not even spiritual, but that 
it was a display of perpetual energy which seized on men and 
made them willing captives to the moral principles of the 
Reformation as actually seen embodied in its leading figure. 
Loyola, Bunyan, Wesley, did not achieve their influence over 
men by their intellect, by mere literary, or perhaps even 
spiritual, power. It was the energy welling up from the 
depths of their being that has made of them leaders of men, 
and that has for ever enshrined them in human memory. In 
our own day it is certain that energy counts as much as it 
ever did, though it flows in channels other than those of 
former days. Our more colossal displays of energy reveal 
themselves nowadays in vast industrial undertakings, and in 
great mechanical enterprises. If we meet one of the great 
engineers, or millionaires, or “ captains of industry” of our 
time, we are at first conscious of no conspicuous quality. 
There is commonly little culture, little intellectual power, the 
mind appears to be of a commonplace kind, and we wonder 
that this is the man of whom the world is talking. But we soon 
discover the secret,—it is energy, it is the irresistible impulse 
to do what has not been done before, in face of obstacles, which 
the overflowing energy has compelled the ordinary intellect 
to think out in all their details. Probably even some of the 
purely intellectual .problems of the world have been solved 
rather by the force,of men’s natures than by the merely 
mental organs. :It' has been said that Newton’s power over 
other mathematiéiansilay in his power of continued atten- 
tion,—i.e., it resided rather in an inherent energy than in 
any mental power far above that of ordinary men. 

Mankind is ready to forgive much to energy because they 
know that it is the. central force of progress. Even the 
crimes of a Sulla ora Peter the Great are partly over- 
looked because the quality which dictated those crimes was 
also needful for the world. Energy is not at bottom a moral 
power; it depends upon other co-ordinating qualities whether 
or no it will be used for bad ends or for human welfare. It 
is akin to the “demonic” power of Plato’s “ Symposium,” 
which works sad tragedy among the sons and daughters of 
men, and yet without which the great world would fall 
asunder and pass away, We run the risk of permitting 
individuals to attain to vast and dangerous power over 
the forces of Nature rather than fetter human energy. 
Men may bottle up the lightning and evolve explosives that 
would wreck a city; we know the danger of it, but we feel 
that if any means could be adopted to ward off this danger at 
the price of curtailing human energy, the price would be too 
great to pay. As well eliminate the salt from the sea as 
energy—extraordinary energy—from mankind. We should 
create a safer but a tamer world. And we know that as the 
world is filled up, and as the discoveries of science are more 
and more exhausted, the energy of man will be transferred to 
higher levels of life and will be ever more and more transfused 
by spiritual power. For though the base of energy is laid in 
the material elements of man’s body, its motive-power and 
its final aims must ultimately transcend matter and outsoar 
the limits of space and time. 





THE SLEEPING HOMES OF ANIMALS. 

S animals’ beds are almost the only pieces of farniture 
which they construct, so their sleeping places or bed- 
rooms represent most nearly their notion of ‘ home.” 


The 





place selected to pass the hours of sleep, whether by night 
or day, is more often than not devoid of any efforts at con- 
struction. It is chosen for some qualities which strike the 
owner as suitable for rest and quiet, and from that moment it 
arouses in the animal mind some part of the human sentiment 
which we know as “the love of home.” This association of 
ideas with their sleeping places is entirely distinct from the 
so-called “homing instinct,” or sense of direction. It is a 
sentiment, not a mental process, and is exhibited by creatures 
which are not commonly credited with memory or the power 
of thought. Some butterflies, for example, return regularly 
to the same place to sleep, and their proverbial flightiness does 
not prevent them from entertaining the sentiment of home. 
The first vindication of butterfly memory was occasioned 
by the regularity with which a small butterfly named Precis 
Iphita returned to sleep in a verandah of a musical clab 
at Manghasar, in the Dutch East India Islands. Mr. C. 
Piepers, a member of the Dutch Entomological Society, 
noticed that this butterfly returned to the same place on the 
ceiling during the evening. In the day it was absent, but at 
nightfall, in spite of the brilliant illumination of the verandah, 
it was again sleeping in the same spot. “It was not to be found 
in the daytime, being probably absent on business,” writes 
Mr. Piepers; “but as civilisation has not advanced so far 
in Manghasar that it is there considered necessary to 
drive away every harmless creature which ventures into a 
human dwelling, Ihad the pleasure of admiring the memory 
of this butterfly for six consecutive nights. Then some 
accident probably befell it, for I never saw any trace of it 
again.” 

It is difficult to imagine a spot with less domestic features 
to adorn the home than a piece of the bare ceiling of a 
tropical verandah; but the attachment of animals to their 
chosen sleeping place must rest on some preference quite 
clear to their own consciousness, though not evident tous. In 
some instances the ground of choice is intelligible. Many of 
the small blue British butterflies have greyish spotted backs 
to their wings. At night they fly regularly to sheltered 
corners on the chalk downs where they live, alight head 
downwards on the tops of the grasses which there flourish, 
and closing and lowering their wings as far as possible, look 
exactly like a seed-head on the grasses. If the night is cold 
they creep down the stem and sleep in shelter among the 
thick lower growth of grass. The habits of birds in regard to 
sleep are very unlike, some being extremely solicitous to be in 
bed in good time, while others are awake and about all night. 
But among the former the sleeping-place is the true home, 
the domus et penetralia. It has nothing necessarily in com- 
mon with the nest, and birds, like some other animals and 
many human beings, often prefer complete isolation at this 
time. They want a bedroom to themselves. Sparrows, 
which appear to go to roost in companies, and sometimes 
do so, after a vast amount of talk and fuss, do not rest 
cuddled up against one another, like starlings or chickens, 
but have private holes and corners to sleep in. They are 
fond of sleeping in the sides of straw-ricks, but each 
sparrow has its own little hollow among the straws, just 
as each of a flock of sleeping larks makes its own “cubicle” 
on the ground. A London sparrow for two years occupied 
a sleeping home almost as bare of furniture as the ceiling 
which the Hast Indian butterfly frequented. It came every 
night in winter to sleep on a narrow ledge under the portico 
of a house in Onslow Square. Above was the bare white- 
washed top of the portico, there were no cosy corners, and at 
eighteen inches from the sparrow was the gas-lit portico 
lamp. There every evening it slept, and guests leaving the 
house seldom failed to look up and see the little bird fast 
asleep in its enormous white bedroom. Its regular return 
during two winters is evidence that it regarded this as its 
home; but why did it choose this particular portico in place 
of a hundred others in the same square ? 


It isa “far cry” from South Kensington to the Southern 
cliffs; but the same sense of home which brought the 
sparrow back nightly to his London portico brings the 
cormorants and the falcons to the same spot in the same 
precipice, year after year, in the Culver Cliffs. There is 
a certain vaulted niche, in which the peregrine falcons 
sleep, winter and summer, in the white wall of the pre- 
cipice, and every night at dusk the cormorants fly in to 
sleep on their special shelves and pedestals on another por- 
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tion of the cliff. They come to these few square yards of per- 
pendicular chalk, 300 ft. above the surge, as constantly as the 
fishermen return to their cottages at the Foreland. They 
regard this sleeping place as their fixed and certain home, 
where safe from gun, cragsman, or cliff-fox they can sleep till 
sunrise sends them hungry to their business of fishing. But 
of all animal sleeping places, caves and caverns are most 
remarkable for ancient and distinguished habitation. Like 
prehistoric man, the animals alike of past ages and of the 
present hour have made caves their bedrooms, and that 
they regard these in the light of home is almost certain, 
for they return to die there. Whether the last English 
rhinoceros slept in the Derbyshire cave where his bones were 
found can only be matter of conjecture. But caves are 
the natural sleeping places of nearly all nocturnal creatures, 
which need by day protection from enemies, and from the 
disturbing light. Hollow trees serve the smaller creatures. 
But the great caves, especially those of the tropical forest, 
whether on the Orinoco, or in Central America, or the 
Indian Archipelago, or in prehistoric Kentucky, have been 
the sleeping places of millions of creatures from the remotest 
ages of the earth. There sleep the legions of the bats; there 
the “dragons” and monsters of old dreamed evil dreams 
after undigested surfeits of marsupial prey or of prehistoric 
fish from vanished seas; and there the wolf, the bear, the 
panther, and the giant snake still sleep away the hours of 
day. 


Other animals, in place of seeking and maintaining a 
‘private bedroom, prefer to sleep together in companies. 
Aristotle’s remark that “ carefulness is least in that which is 
common to most” holds good of these communal sleeping 
places. Even clever creatures like pigs and domestic ducks 
have no “ home” and no permanent sleeping quarters. Like 
the Australian black who, when presented with a house, 
pointed out the peculiar advantages offered by square buildings, 
because they always offered a wall to sleep against, outside, 
whichever way the wind blew, they have to shift their 
quarters according to the weather. With these limitations, 
‘pigs are extremely clever in choosing sleeping quarters. The 
wave of heat during the second week of August was preceded 
‘by two days of very low temperature and rain. Ina row of 
model pig-sties, during these cold days, nothing was visible 
but a large flat heap of straw in each. This straw was 
“stuffed” with little pigs, all lying like sardines in a box, 
keeping each other warm, and perfectly invisible, with the 
straw for a blanket. Then came the heat, and some hundred 
“swine were let loose in a paddock. By noon the whole herd 
were lying in the shadow of a large oak, every pig being fast 
asleep, close together in the shade circle. In another meadow 
‘two flocks of Ailesbury ducks were also fast asleep in the grass, 
in the shadow of the oaks. But social animals, which live in 
herds and often move considerable distances in search of their 
‘daily food, are known to resort to fixed sleeping places on occa- 
sion. Among the wildest and least accessible creatures of the 
Old World are the wild sheep. Hunters in the Atlas Mountains 
commonly find chambers in the rocks which the aoudads, or 
Barbary wild sheep, use to sleep in. Some are occupied by 
a single ram, others are used by small herds of five or six, or 
an old sheep with her lamb. The ovine scent, so strong near 
domestic sheepfolds, always clings to these rock chambers of 
the wild sheep. The “big horn” of the Rocky Mountains is 
also found in holes in the hills, but these are believed to be 
‘made by the sheep eating salt-impregnated clay, until they 
‘burrow into the hill. They may be “bolted” from these holes 


-dike rabbits. Even park deer sometimes occupy bedrooms. 


In one old deer park in Suffolk some of the giant trees show 
hollow, half-decayed roots above ground, like miniature caves. 
Into these the young deer used to creep in hot weather, when 
‘the flies were troublesome, and lie hidden and cool. 


Fish, which not only need sleep like other creatures, but 
yawn when drowsy, and exhibit quite recognisable signs of 
somnolence, sometimes seek a quiet chamber to slumber in. 
This is obvious to any one who will watch ihe behaviour of 
certain rock-haunting species at any good aquarium. The 
“lump-suckers,” conger-eels, and rock-fish will retire into a 
cave in the grotto provided for them, and there go fast asleep ; 
though as their eyes are open their “exposition of sleep” is 
only proved by the absence of movement, and neglect of any 
food which comes in their reach. Their comparative safety 
from attack when asleep in open water may be due to the 





sensitiveness of their bodies to any movement in the water. 
But pike are easily snared when asleep, probably because, 
being the tyrants of the waters themselves, they have less of 
the “sleeping senses ” possessed by most animals which go in 
fear of their lives from hereditary enemies. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
IDYLLS OF THE SEA.—I. IN THE CROW’S NEST. 


(To Tue Epitor or THe “Spectator.” ] 
Sir,—Swinging through the clear sky, one hundred feet 
above the little stretch of white deck that looks strangely 
narrow and circumscribed, the period of two hours assigned 
for a spell is often spent in strange meditations. For all the 
circumstances are favourable to absolute detachment from 
ordinary affairs. One feels cut off from the world, a 
temporary visitor to a higher sphere from whose serene 
altitude the petty environment of daily life appears separated 
by a vast gulf. Rising to that calm plane in the shimmering 
pearly twilight of a tropical dawn, one is enabled to view, as 
from no other standpoint, the daily mystery and miracle of 
the sunrise. For one forgets the tiny microcosm below, 
involuntarily looking upward into the infinite azure until 
the mind becomes consciously akin to eternal verities, and 
sheds for a brief space the gross hamperings of fleshly needs 
and longings. At such a time, especially if the heavens be 
one stainless concave of blue, the advent of the new day is so 
overwhelming in its glory that the soul is flooded with a sense 
of celestial beauty unutterable. Beautiful and glorious 
indeed are the changing tints and varying hues of early 
dawn upon the fleecy fields of cloud, but the very change- 
ableness of the wondrous scene is unfavourable to the 
simple settlement of wondering, worshipping thought induced 
by the birth of unclouded light. At first there appears upon 
the Eastern edge of the vast sharply defined circle of the 
horizon, that by a familiar optical illusion seems to bound a 
sapphire concavity of which the spectator is the centre, a 
tremulous, silky paling of the tender blue belonging to the 
tropical night. The glowing stars grow fainter, dimmer, 
ceasing to coruscate like celestial jewels studding the soft, 
dark canopy of the sky. Unlingering, the palpitating sheen 
spreads zenithwards, presently sending before it like heralds 
wide bars of radiance tinted with blends of colour not to be 
reproduced by the utmost skill of the painter. Before their 
triumphal advent the great cone of the Zodiacal light, which 
like a stupendous obelisk rising from the mere shadow of 
some ineffable central glory, to which the gigantic sun itself 
is but a pale star, has dominated the moonless hours, fades 
and vanishes. Far reaching, these heavenly messengers gild 
the Western horizon, but when the eye returns to their source 
it has become “a sea of glass mingled with fire.” A fire 
which consumes not, and while glowing with unfathomable 
splendour, has yet a mildness that permits the eye to search its 
innermost glories unfalteringly and with inexpressible delight. 
But while the satisfied sight dwells upon this transcendent 
scene, forgetting that itis not the only morning in earth’s 
history when it is to be lavished upon a favoured world, there 
is a sudden quickening of the throbbing glow, along the sharp 
blue edge of the ocean runs a blazing rim of molten gold, and 
in a perfect silence, beneath which may be felt the majestic 
music of the spheres, the sun has come. Turn away the 
head; the trembling eyes cannot for an instant dwell upon 
that flaming fervent globe that at one mighty stride is 
already far above the horizon. The sweet face of the sea 
wears a million sparkling smiles of welcome, everywhere the 
advent of the Day-bringer has decked it with countless flash- 
ing gems. Asif ecstatic in their appreciation of the banish- 
ment of night, a school of porpoises five thousand strong 
indulge in riotous gambols. Leaping high into the bright 
air, their shining, lithe bodies all a-quiver with pure joy of 
abundant life, they churn the kindly sea into foam, leaving in 
their mad, frolicsome rush a wide track of white on the 
smoothness behind them. So flawless is the calm that even 
the tiny argosy of the nautilus is tempted to rise and spread 
its silken sail, a lovely gauzy curve just a shade or so lighter 
in hue than the sapphire of the sea, and so discernible from 
that height to the practised eye. In quick succession more 
and more appear, until a fairy fleet of hundreds is sailing as 
if bearing Titania and her train to some enchanted isles, where 
never wind blows loudly. Butlo! asif ata signal from a pigmy 
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Admiral, the squadron have vanished bubble-wise. From where 
they lately rode in mimic pageant rises ghost-like a vast flock of 
flying-fish, the hum of whose vibrant wing-fins ascends to the 
ear. Many thousands in number, glistening in the sunblaze 
like burnished silver, they glide through the air with incredible 
speed, the whole shoal rising and falling in wave-like undula- 
tions as if in the performance of preconcerted evolutions. 
They have been flying upon a plane of perhaps twenty feet 
above the sea for some five hundred yards, and are just about 
to re-enter the water, when beneath them appear the blazing 
beauties of a school of dolphin (not the dull-hued mammal, 
but the poet-beloved fish). At that dread sight the solid 
phalanx breaks up, hurled back upon itself in the disorder of 
deadly panic. In little groups, in single fugitives, they scatter 
to every point of the compass, a hopelessly disorganised mob, 
whereof the weaker fall to swift oblivion in the gaping jaws 
of their brilliant, vigorous foes beneath. The main body sheer 
off, sadly thinned, in a fresh direction, long quivering raiders 
launching themselves in hot pursuit upon their rear, devouring 
as they rush, until eaters and eaten disappear, and the battle- 
field lies in placid beauty as if never disturbed. One hovering 
bird, a “ bo’sun,” with long slender tail and feathers of purest 
white, circles around on unmoving, outspread pinions, slowly 
turning his pretty head with dark incurious eyes upon the 
strange biped so awkwardly perched in his dominions of upper 
air. Whence and when did he come? A moment since and 
he was not. Didthe vacant ether producehim? Yetanother 
moment and he is gone as he came, leaving behind him a 
palpable sense of loss. 

But now all attention is concentrated upon the horizon 
where the trained eye has caught a glimpse of something of 
greater interest than either bird or fish. A series of tiny 
puffs, apparently of steam, rises from the shining surface, but 
s0 evanescent that nothing but long practice would discern 
them at so great a distance. Irregularly, both as to time and 
position, they appear, a shadowy procession of faintest in- 
definite outlines, a band of brief shadows. Yet upon them 
eager eyes are bent in keenest attention, for they represent 
the possibilities of substantial gain, and,bring the mind back 
from the realms of pure romance with the swiftness of a 
diving sea bird down to the hard necessities of everyday life. 
They are the breath of marine mammalia, mightiest of ocean’s 
citizens, and strangest of links between the inhabitants of 
land and sea. A little keen scrutiny, however, reveals the disap- 
pointing fact that those feathery phantoms mark the presence 
of that special species of whales who enjoy complete immunity 
from attack either from above orbelow. Their marvellousagility, 
no less than the exiguous covering of fat to which they have 
reduced the usually massive blubber borne by their congeners, 
gives abundant reason why they should be thus unmolested. 
So they roam the teeming seas in the enviable, as well as almost 
unique, position among the marine fauna of exemption from 
death, except by sickness or old age, as muchas any sedate 
law-abiding citizen of London. They seem to be well aware 
of their privileges, for they draw near the ship with perfect 
confidence, heeding her huge shadowno more than as if she were 
a mass of rock rising sheer from the ocean-bed, and incapable 
of harm to any of the sea folk. From our lofty eyrie we watch 
with keenest interest the antics of these great creatures, their 
amatory gambols, parental care, elegant ease, and keen 
sportivencss. Yonder piebald monster, who seems the 
patriarch of the school, after basking placidly in the 
scorching rays of the sun, now high in the heavens, gravely 
turns a semi-somersault, elevating the rear half of his body 
(some 40 ft. or so) ont of the water. Then with steady 
tremendous strokes he beats the water, the hundred square 
feet of his tail falling flatly with a reverberation like the 
sound of a distant bombardment. The others leap out of 
water, sedately as becomes their bulk, or roll over and over 
each other upon the surface, occasionally settling down until 
they look like fish of a foot or soin length. They even dare 
to chafe their barnacle-studded sides against the vessel’s keel, 
sending a strange tremor through her from stem to stern, 
which is even felt in the “crow’s nest.” But no one molests 
them in any way; in fact, it must be placed to the whaler’s 
credit that he rarely takes life for “sport,” though callous as 
iron where profit of any kind may be secured. 


Oh, the heat; as if one’s head were a focus for the sun 
himself, since there is little else for many leagues exposed for 
him to assail except the mirror-like ocean. Thence, too, the 








heat rises as if to place us between two fires, until we feel like 
the fakirs of India undergoing their self-imposed penance 
of the swing. How fervently thankful we are when at last 
the gloricus orb descends so low that his slanting rays lose 
their power in great measure, and permit us again to take a 
reviving interest in our surroundings. Yon floating tree, for 
instance; we have long been wondering in a vague sort of 
dream what it might be. And indeed its appearance ig 
strange enough to warrant considerable speculation. It hag 
been adrift for months, and except upon the side which floatg 
uppermost, is covered with barnacles, whose adhering feet 
have extended in some instances to a fathom in length, the 
tiny shells being almost invisible at the free ends. This 
wealth of living covering, waving gently as the log is rocked 
by the unseen swell, gives the whole thing an uncanny look 
as of some strange unclassified monster “ begotten of the 
elder slime.” Around it are playing in shoals fish of many 
kinds seen only in deep waters, fish of every blazing tint that 
can be imagined, and ranging in size from the lordly albacore- 
weighing a quarter of a ton to the tiny caranx of a couple of 
inches long. But hush! there is a priceless freshness in the 
air. The weary day is shaking off the fervent embrace of her 
exhaustless bridegroom. Gentle, lovely shades of colour are: 
replacing the intense glow. A little, little breeze creeps 
cautiously along, raffling the grateful sea in patches of 
purple shadow. A more subdued glory gathers in the West 
than heralded the sun’s ascending, a tenderer range of tints 
like the afterglow of autumn as compared with the flaming 
blossoms of spring. For a few brief moments the gorgeous. 
golden disc swims upon the edge of the lambent sea, and he 
is gone. Swiftly following him, the brilliant hues fade from 
the sky, shyly the stars peep out, and it is night.—I am, 
Sir, &e., Frank T. BULLEN. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
eee 
THE COMMANDER OF THE ‘GLOUCESTER,’ 
(To tHe EpitoR ov THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Si1r,—The ‘ Gloucester’ officer has more reason to be proud 
of his ancestor (Crosse, the Somersetshire “sea-dog”) than 
the notice of him in the Spectator of August 6th woulé 
indicate. Though, like so many famous soldiers and sailors 
of his time, entirely neglected by biographers, Sir Robert 
Crosse was one of the most distinguished and continuously 
employed naval officers of Elizabeth. He says himself, 
in 1596, that he had served in the wars “since the time 
of Newhaven (Havre, 1562), and sometimes in Ireland and 
Scotland, being at the winning of Edinburgh Castle.” 
He commanded a ship in Drake’s Indies Expedition in 
1585-86, and in the Cadiz Expedition of 1587, when he 
was sent home with despatches to endeavour to get reinforce- 
ments for the continuance of the blockade. In 1588 he com- 
manded the ‘Hope’ of the Queen’s, not a little ship, but 
tactically equivalent toa “74” of Nelson’s time; and was Rear- 
Admiral of Drake’s fleet till it was combined with Howard’s. 
In the Portugal Expedition of 1589 he was given the highly 
responsible task of organising and bringing on the reserve 
squadrons of store-ships. After the failure at Lisbon he 
and Fenner were the only men who reached the original 
rendezvous for intercepting the Hast India carracks. Finding 
they had missed them, they sacked and burnt Puerto Santo in 
the Madeiras. In 1591 he commanded the ‘ Bonaventure,’ in 
the fleet of Lord Thomas Howard and Grenville when the 
‘Revenge’ was lost. In 1592 he was Vice-Admiral of Raleigh’s 
cruising squadron, and with Sir John Borough destroyed 
one great carrack and captured another, the ‘Madre de 
Dios,’ one of the richest prizes ever brought to England. 
In 1595, in command of a small Royal squadron, he again 
cruised for the carracks, but this time unsuccessfully. In 
1596, in the expedition against Cadiz, he commanded the 
‘Swiftsure,’ and was Vice-Admiral of Raleigh’s squadron. 
For his brilliant conduct on this occasion he was knighted by 
Essex (not by the Queen). In Essex’s Island Voyage of 1597 
he was again charged with the care of the reserve squadron. 
He was afloat again as Captain of the ‘Nonpareil’ in Lord 
Thomas Howard’s fleet in 1599. In 1601 he was invited to 
join a conspiracy for seizing the Queen’s person in order to 
secure the release of Essex, but he immediately reported the 
plot. Many other notices of him exist, and several letters. 
A portrait of him was engraved by Pine amongst the Armada 
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heroes in his volume on the House of Lords’ tapestries.—I 


am, Sir, &e., 


Thames Ditton, August 10th. JuLIAN §. CoRBeErt. 





THE POETIC GIFT. 
[To tus Epiror or THE “Spectator,” ] 
$rr,—In your interesting article, “Gifts of Money,” in 
the Spectator of August 13th, you say, “The necessity 
to earn a livelihood by ordinary means kills the poetic 
gift.” Do facts bear out this statement? ‘Poetic gifts,” 
say Schopenhauer, in his essay on “The Metaphysics of 
the Beautiful,” “belong to the holidays, not to the work- 
ing-days of life: Hence, even if they should be felt to be 
somewhat oppressed and limited by an occupation which the 
poet carries on at the same time, they may still prosper along 
with it..... tmdeed, poetic gifts are condensed by 
the ordinary work of life just as they are diluted by 
too much leisure, and by being carried on ex professo.” 
We know that Wordsworth dreaded the too ample freedom 
of the purely poetic life. The misery of Keats 
was in a great measure the misery of a man who 
felt himself divorced from the ordinary occupations of life. 
Browning would gladly have entered the diplomatic service. 
Who can doubt that much of the unhappy waywardness of 
Byron’s life arose from the fact that he had nothing in this 
wide world to do but drag his menagerie and his lame leg 
from one Italian city to another? Scott, on the other hand, 
was reared to the labours of the desk. His imaginative work 
was healthily enriched by his practical occupations. “If you 
wish to be a poet,” says a wise old French writer, “do some- 
thing else six hours a day.” It was not till this century that 
the idea somehow became fixed that the poet was a sort of 


vessel that must be kept in cotton wool to prevent its volatile | 


genius from evaporation. For my part, I cannot see that the 
prologue to the “Canterbury Tales” suffers from the fact 
that Chaucer earned his livelihood by ordinary means as 
“Controller of the Petty Customs in the Port of London; ” 
or is Shakespeare less universal for being at the same time 
“‘an absolute Johannes Factotum”? Is the war in heaven 
less energetic than it would have been if Milton had never 
flung himself into political strife, or maintained his lofty 
independence by turning his Latin to practical account? 
Surely the poet, whatever else he may be, is also a man of 
this world, not a sort of sensitive sea-znemone, waving its 
futile arms in periodical low water.—I am, Sir, &c., G. M. 





PUNISHMENT. 
(To tHe EDITOR OF THE “‘SPECTATOR,’’] 

S1r,—On reading your excellent article on “ Punishment” 
in the Spectator of August 6th, @ propos of the whimsical 
thesis debated at the recent meeting of the Hardwicke 
Society, under the presidency of the Lord Chancellor, I was 
irresistibly reminded of Bret Harte’s parody on “ Les 
Misérables.” Surely the following is the red uctio ad absurdum 
of the theory discussed by the Society, and although published 
gome five-and-twenty years ago, might very well have been 
written as a commentary on the debate :—‘* When a man com- 
mits a crime society claps him in prison. A prison is one of 
the worst hotels imaginable. The people there are low and 
vulgar. The butter is bad, the colfee is green. Ah, it is 
horrible! In prison, as in a bad hotel, a man soon 
loses, not only his morals, but what is much worse 
to a Frenchman, his sense of refinement and delicacy. 
Jean Valjean came from prison with confused notions of 
society. He forgot the modern peculiarities of hospitality. 
So he walked off with the Bishop’s candlesticks. Let us con- 
sider: Candlesticks were stolen; that was evident. Society 
put Jean Valjean in prison; that was evident too. In prison 
Society took away his refinement; that is evident likewise. 
Who is society? Youand I are society. My friend, yonand 
I stole those candlesticks! The Bishop thought so too. He 
meditated profoundly for six days. On the morning of the 
seventh he went to the Prefecture of Police. He said, 
‘Monsieur, have me arrested, I have stolen candlesticks.’ 
The official was governed by the law of society and refused. 
‘What did the Bishop do? He had a charming ball and chain 
made affixed to his leg, and wore it the rest of his life. This 
is a fact.”—I am, Sir, &c., 


Dorking, August 17th. Trevor Daviss. 








BUDDHISM IN BURMAH. 
{To tHe Epiror oF Tue “Spectaror.”] 
Str,—I was much interested in reading your review on 
“Buddhism in Burmah” in the Spectator of August 6th. 
Perhaps you or your readers will be interested in the follow- 
ing circumstance which happened when I was stationed in 
Burmah some twenty years ago, Some sailors on board one 
of her Majesty’s ships at Rangoon obtained leave of absence 
to go into the interior, and lost their way. A short time 
afterwards they were brought back by some Burmans, who 
had fed them and showed them the way home. The Burmans 
immediately returned to their village, and though the then 
Chief Commissioner, the late Sir Charles Aitchison, en- 
deavoured to find them in order to reward them, I believe he 
never succeeded. It caused a good deal of comment in Ran- 
goon at the time. I think it is interesting, as showing the 
effect of the teaching of Buddha, and how it saves the Bur- 
man from that “lust of gain” which, as you say, “has taken 
so strong a hold of our civilisation,” though I sometimes 
found it inconvenient living in a land where the people are so 
utterly indifferent to money. But we may learn many lessons 
from them.—I am, Sir, &ce., M. Fawkes, Lieut.-Colonel. 
White Lodge, Parkstone, August 9th. 





WILD CATS. 
[To Tae Epiror oF THE “Specraror.’”] 
Srr,—It would be interesting to know whether the real wild 
cat still exists, if your excellent writer on animals would turn 
his attention to that question. Last year I asked an eminent 
naturalist, and he said it was doubtful whether the cases 
reported were not those of domestic cats run wild, or of their 
descendants of one or more generations, which would assume 
some of the characteristics of the original wild cat.—I am, 


Sir, &e., H. J. B. 
CAMPAIGNING ON THE UPPER NIGGR. 


[To THE Epiror oF THE “ SpecrarTor.’’] 

S1r,—My attention has been directed by several people to a 
sentence in your review of April 9th on Lieutenant Vandeleur’s 
book, “Campaigning on the Upper Nile and Niger.” The 
reviewer, referring to the Hausa troops engaged in the Niger- 
Soudan campaign, speaks of them as “hitherto untried, ad- 
vancing against cavalry twenty times their number.” I quote 
from memory. [The correct words are: “ infantry who had seen 
no fighting advancing against cavalry who outnumbered them 
more than tenfold.” | The impression given is that the force, the 
Royal Niger Constabulary, had seen no previous service. This 
is inaccurate in the case of a force which, raised in 1886, had 
under my predecessors, Majors Vetch and Ewart, Captains 
Saulez, Moloney, and Morgan, carried out many successful 
“little wars,” of which the following—Beaufort Island, 
Zhibu, Oguta, Amagedi, N’koza, Delta 795, Kpata, and of 
later years, Keteshi and Katshella—might well be accounted 
regimental honours. It was the confidence engendered by the 
excellent military qualities displayed by the Hausa and the 
Yoruba in their previous service which enabled the Royal 
Niger Company to embark upon a campaign against such 
enormous odds as opposed them in the campaign so excel- 
lently described by Lieutenant Vandeleur in his book. The 
one experience the troops lacked was that of hostilities against 
large bodies of cavalry, and very possibly your reviewer in- 
tended to say “hitherto untried against cavalry,” which ren- 
dering would have conveyed no such wrong impression as is 
given by the sentence to which I trust you will pardon my 
objecting.—I am, Sir, &c., ALFRED J. ARNOLD, 

Major Commanding Royal Niger Constabulary. 

Borgasi, near Kiana, Borgu, June 12th. 








“ BULLS.” 

[To tHe Epitor oF THE “SpecTaTor.’”’] 
S1r,—Many years ago I dined at an English country inn 
with two other ‘“ M.P.’s.” For ostentation, I presume, we 
ordered a bottle of sherry. It was,as might reasonably be 
expected, none of the best. One of my companions—very 
clever and very Irish—bid the waiter fetch us something 
more drinkable; and accordingly he retreated with the con- 
demned liquor, and shortly afterwards returned with a bottle 
of “superior wine.” Having tasted the new arrival, my 
compatriot exclaimed with some heat, “ Waiter, you took 
away the other sherry and have brought us back the same 
again!” I think this a good “bull,” and worthy of the clever 
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Irishman who produced it, thus providing sauce piquante for 
our homely dinner of mutton-chops and potatoes. You may 
perhaps be disposed to print the following if you have space. 
In the county of Wicklow lies (as your readers are doubtless 
aware) the picturesque Vale of Avoca, famous in song. Here 
is the confluence of two rivers, the Avonmore and Avonbeg, 
which bears the name of “ The Meeting of the Waters.” Two 
British tourists chanced to meet at this spot a girl bearing a 
pitcher of water, of whom they inquired the name of the 
river. “The Meeting,” was the prompt reply. “Oh! we 
know that,” quoth the tourists; “ but what river is it P—what 
mame do you call it by?”—‘ Och!” said the girl, “I never 
call it at all; it always comes of itself.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
A Sometime “ MP.” 


[To tHe Epitor or THE “ Specrator.”’ | 
Srr,—I was recently attending a patient whose husband came 
to see me concerning her condition, and greeted me with the 
words: “Mr. Irving, do you think there is any need for any 


unnecessary anxiety about my wife ?”—TI am, Sir, &c., 

J. 1. 

[To TuE EpIToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
S1z,—Perhaps you will allow me to make an addition to your 
correspondent’s amusing list of “ Bulls from Irish Pastures.” 
The following, which was presented to a near relative of mine 
by an Irish beggarwoman in exchange for a trifling coin of 
the realm, is, I think, a very perfect specimen of the genus: 
“‘ Long life to your honour, and may you never see your wife 
a widow! ”’—I am, Sir, &ce., ELtA MacManon, 
9 Winton Road, Leeson Park, Dublin, August 13th. 


(To tHe Epiror oF THE “SPECTATOR.’’] 
S1r,—Riding in an omnibus up Regent Street last evening I 
heard an old lady annoying the other passengers by her 
remarks. The conductor remonstrated with her, saying— 
“ Ma’m, remember you are ina public vehicle, and behave as 
such.”—I am, Sir, &c., C. G. 


[To tHe Epitor oF THE “ SpecTaToR.”] 
Srr,—Perhaps your readers have not heard the following. A 
woman was once heard to remark, “I am so glad I don’t like 
cabbage, because if I did like it, I should eat so much of it,— 
and I do dislike it so.”—I am, Sir, &c., M. M. H. 


BOOKS. 


THE COMING PEOPLE.* 


THis is a healthy and virile essay which the reader, especially 
if he shou!d be in that stage when his mind is “on the 
make,” will be thankfal to Mr. Dole for having given him. 
There are in the book the outlines of ideas of which we shall 
probably hear a good déal in the future, as the attempt to 
interpret the Christian world and the Christian spirit in 
terms of the modern doctrine of evolution becomes more 
developed. Certain fundamental truths are grasped and 
applied by Mr. Dole in a manner which shows that he has 
got near to the heart of things, so near indeed that we regret 
in the end that he has not taken us further than he asks us 
here to accompany him. 

It is a surprising thing, nowadays, to find how generally 
throughout our Western literature one of the central 
facts of the Christian system of ethics is misunder- 
stood and misapplied, and this even by leaders of thought in 
whom more perception might have been expected. It is one 
of the commonest experiences of the time to find writers on 
current topics, even when they display considerable con- 
sciousness of the part which Christianity has in reality 
played in the development of our civilisation, regarding 
Christianity as if it implied some eventual enfeeblement 
of the stern qualities by which the success and ascen- 
dency of the leading peoples of the world have been 
attained and are stil] maintained. In some quarters where 
Christianity has been adversely criticised, this view has been 
carried to the length of extreme caricature. We have it ex 
pressed with wild, hysterical energy by Nietzsche, to whom the 
Christian religion had become in the end a kind of modern 
degeneracy, a softening of the nerve fibre amongst the free, 
ruling races of the world, tending but to produce at best, to 
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use his own words of fierce scorn, “that contemptible species 
of wellbeing, dreamt of by shopkeepers, cows, women, and 
Englishmen.” Nothing could be more absurdly wide of the 
mark. Nothing could be more directly contrary to the plain 
teaching of the modern doctrine of evolution. Both the 
individual type and the social type which Christianity has 
produced have won their places in the world on the same 
hard conditions that have been encountered by every type 
that has proceeded them. They have been developed, and they 
stili maintain their position in the world in virtue of theiy 
own fitness. The real truth is that the ultimate tendency of the 
doctrines of the Christian religion, which these critics seem to 
think ought to be towards the production of a race of spiritless 
milksops, is to give us the most stern, the most virile, the 
most humanly efficient type both of individual and of society 
which the world has ever seen. 


It is one of Mr. Dole’s principal merits that he helps us to 
see and understand this better. The prophecy that “the 
meek shall inherit the earth” is not nowadays, Mr. Dole 
asserts, a mere random guess, but rather ascientific prediction 
within the realm of law if we understand the word “ meek ” in 
the significance in which it is intended. To understand the 
real application of the saying we have only, he tells us, te 
make the word live again in its original meaning. In 
its modern use the word has really been perverted se 
as to bear an ignoble meaning. What mind ever wishes 
to be “meek”? What Anglo-Saxon father or mother 
ever wishes a child to be “meek” in the common sense? 
The meek who shall inherit the earth are simply the 
gentle, friendly, humane, and upright people. It is these, he 
considers, who are destined eventually to cover the world 
and to hold it. Writing as an American, the author, 
with the courage which comes of more than merely 
superficial perception, insists that it is this type of 
character and of race which is in reality being evolved 
under the fierce business competition of the United States, 
under all the clash and stress of rival interests, and all the 
noise and conflict of the industrial era. It is the law of 
righteous competition which tends therein to prevail in the 
end. But though it is the gentle, humane, and upright 
peoples who are destined to cover the earth, the develop- 
ment of the virile qualities under the influence of which 
the earlier progress of the race took place is not really 
tending to be either suspended or weakened. It is 
only the conditions of the stress of life which are 
changing in the modern world. “Give us,” says Mr. 
Dole, “plenty of men, well-born, well-fed, well-trained, 
men of clean lives and orderly habits, temperate and 
self-controlled men, precisely such men as the type of 
the Christian gentleman requires, and we will show 
you more men of virile, physical courage than any army 
that Alexander, Cesar, or Napoleon ever saw.” The 
history of modern America is taken to prove this, and 
any one who has grasped the inner meaning of our English- 
speaking civilisation will have no difficulty in perceiving the 
truth which underlies Mr. Dole’s argument; and this despite 
all the adverse criticism to which the conditions of modern 
life, alike in this country as in the United States, may at 
present be subjected. 


Many of Mr. Dole’s chapters are suggestive, although thep 
are not all equally good. He throws over, as might be 
expected, the ideal of merely personal religion—that is to say, 
of religion expected to be merely personally advantageous to: 
its professor—which held the world during the ages of 
monasticism, and which is still largely represented under 
other forms among us. A true characteristic of our time, 
he thinks, is that it is the great universal qualities which are 
coming into general demand. Oar life must be lived whole, 
we must all take our part in the world and bear our 
burdens there in acting neither as sluggards nor as cowards. 
To save our own souls is not a sufficient ideal; Mr. Dole’s 
motto is, “ We are not here for our own good, but for the 
good of all. Tell us the means to that end and we are 
pledged to use them.” In the chapter entitled “ The Law of 
Cost” the author gets almost in sight of the simple but 
fundamental truth that the capacity for suffering and for 
self-sacrifice is not only a quality inherent in every great, 
efficient, and forceful nature, either individual or racial’; 
it is also the secret of happiness on the one hand, 
and of success in evcry large sense in the affairs of 
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the world on the other. Until we possess the capacity 
to suffer we have not the power to fully enjoy. Until 
we have the capacity of self-sacrifice in ourselves we 
have not that power to sternly demand it in others which, 
slowly acting and reacting in the formation of a great body 
of public opinion, is the ultimate force behind all the ordered 
rule, all the efficient social organisation, of the advanced 
peoples in the era in which we are living. These are some of 
the fandamental principles of Christianity considered in its 
relation to the modern world. Mr. Dole has done something 
to bring them into clearer view. 





MR. LESLIE STEPHEN’S ESSAYS.* 

Mr. Lesiig STEPHEN does not as a rule appeal much in 
print to the softer emotions, but in this book he has really 
taken unfair advantage of our sensibility. He begins it with 
a kind of ex post facto preface to The Dictionary of National 
Biography, and gives his essay almost the form of an apologia. 
Now there is probably no man of letters working in London, 
and certainly no reviewer, who will not admit, if he thinks for 
a moment, that he blesses even the ugly covers of that most 
helpful compilation. Mr. Sidney Lee some years ago, in an 
essay not less admirable, though necessarily more academic, 
than Mr. Stephen’s, laid down in a general way the ideal of 
the work, and the general justification for its existence. Mr. 
Stephen’s utterance is more personal in tone. It is as if he 
looked back upon the result of years of labour—most of it 
labour not apparent—with which he had been closely identified, 
and, reviewing the work, finds it to be good. He says so 
with a perceptible glow of pleasure, though he says it in that 
deprecatory way which is characteristic of him,—quoting the 
worthy Simon Browne, who found that his “spiritual sub- 
stance” had vanished, and so “took to an employment which 
did not require a soul; he became a dictionary-maker. Still 
we should, he piously adds, ‘thank God for everything, and 
therefore for dictionary-makers.’” The dictionary-makers 
of whom Mr. Leslie Stephen was the original chief have indeed, 
as he says, “carried a causeway through the vast morass 
of antiquarian accumulation,” and the result is an all- 
embracing index to the history of our nation; a sum- 
mary of the existing knowledge about all sorts and 
conditions of men, from prize-fighters to politicians, and 
also a gnide to the sources of that knowledge. The 
tabulated references to authorities alone are invaluable; 
and concerning the articles themselves, we fully concur in 
Mr. Stephen’s opinion that they make most amusing reading, 
—that is, for a man with the appetite for miscellaneous facts. 

The other essays in the book are widely varied in subject. 
Some are, in the main, a grouping of out-of-the-way know- 
ledge. “The Evolution of Editors” is an excellent contribu- 
tion to literary history, marking the point at which this 
separate entity, distinct alike from the writer and the pub- 
lisher of a journal, began to emerge. Apparently, editors are 
about coeval with the Times. A similar study is “The 
Importation of German,” in which Mr. Stephen traces the 
gradual steps which showed a growing interest in German 
literature, and a growing willingness to learn the language. 
The most noteworthy point, perhaps, which he makes is that 
Gibbon, though living in Switzerland and willing to face any 
labour, never troubled to acquire a tongue which he must 
have heard spoken every day. Both these essays are stuffed 
with interesting facts implying such a range of knowledge as 
no training short of dictionary-making could have acquired. 
But dictionary-making has not robbed Mr. Stephen’s work 
of its individual colour. It would be hard to name 
essays where the personality of the author made itself 
more strongly felt. A hard, angular personality it is, 
and occasionally, if one may say so, you bump against 
it. “As an undergraduate,” Mr. Stephen observes quite 
casually of Jowett, “he was a looker-on at the singular 
and slightly absurd phenomenon called the Oxford Move- 
ment.” Qne is conscious of a collision. Yet for the 
qualities of force, clearness, and absolute intellectual honesty 
one is glad to sacrifice suavities. Mr. Stephen sees every- 
thing in a hard, dry light; he is by nature positive, and 
would be almost arrogant were it not for the saving grace of 
humour, and to the benignity of humour he owes not only 
his literary charm, but much of bis value asathinker. The 
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most characteristic things in the book are the essays on 
Matthew Arnold, Jowett, and Pascal. In the first two you 
have Cambridge reviewing Oxford, and reproaching the sister 
University with her lack of definiteness in thought and her 
tendency to repose in sympathetic states of mind as if they 
were reasoned opinions. Cambridge is nothing if not precise, 
carrying something of the mathematical spirit even into its 
Scholarship. The old distinctions even now strangely subsist, 
and Mr. Stephen belongs to Milton’s University. He is a 
Puritan, and “ Puritans in all ages,” says he in the essay on 
Pascal, “hate shufflers.” Conscious as he is of Arnold’s 
charm, he cannot help setting him down for something of a 
shuffler :— 

“The old divine used to prove the historical assertions of his 

creed by evidence and to demonstrate its dogmas by reasoning. 
He tried at least to confute ‘cavillers’ by argument. The modern 
apologist entirely changes the system. He admits that the 
evidence is inadequate and that the dogmas, as formerly under- 
stood, were really false and repulsive. He accepts positions once 
supposed to be essentially sceptieal. And yet, all the samo, he 
ends by concluding that it does not matter. The sceptic was in 
the right; but in spite of this believers are somehow justified. 
That strikes some people as dishonest, and the best excuse is, 
that it is an approximation to Arnold's position. Agree fully and 
frankly that the value of a creed is not to be tested by its tech- 
nical and philosophical validity; that it really belongs to the 
sphere of poetry, and provides symbols for the emotions, not 
truths for the understanding ; that, therefore, all the argumenta- 
tion about evidences and so forth is the application of a totally 
inappropriate test; and you certainly reach an intelligible 
position.” 
Yet the attack is immediately modified by an admission 
that, after all, this confidence in sheer logic, this dislike of all 
appeal to the emotions, may be due to a personal deficiency im 
comprehension :— 

“« We ought,’ Arnold says, ‘to have an infinite tenderness’ for 

the popular science of religion. ‘It is the spontaneous work of 
nature, the travail of the human mind to adapt to its grasp and 
employment great ideas of which it feels the attraction.’ I feeb 
the truth of this teaching more, I fear, than I have acted upon it. 
I belong, as I have said, to the prosaic class of mankind. We 
ought to catch at heart something of Arnold’s spirit, so far as ta 
admit at leust that the great problem is to reconcile unflinching 
loyalty to truth with tenderness ‘infinite,’ if possible, for the 
errors which are but a grasping after truth.” 
The essay on Jowett is far less sympathetic, for Mr. Stephen 
cannot forgive Jowett for having remained in the Church 
It is a position with which this reviewer agrees. Yet Mr. 
Stephen would freely admit that there is much to be said for 
Jowett as setting an example to correct the excesses of those 
divines who accept Swift’s dictnm that a clergyman is a 
soldier set to defend his post by all means in his power, and 
who therefore does not hesitate to use in religious controvers? 
such arts of ridicule and perversion of meanings as are more 
appropriately employed in party politics. And his estimate 
of the Master’s character is generous: “ He had his weak- 
nesses like Johnson; but we feel in his case, as in Johnson’s, 
that the core of the man’s nature was sweet, sound, and 
masculine.” It is a bad metaphor, but the impression given 
is the true one. 

Of the thinkers with whom he deals Pascal alone ecom- 
mands his homage, for Pascal is perfectly definite. He 
states the two trains of thought—that which leads to 
scepticism and that which leads to belief—holding back 
nothing, admitting the impossibility of reconciling them by 
reducing the argument for belief to his famous “wager.” If 
God exists, you will be infinitely the better for believing; if 
not, you will be none the worse. Mr. Stephen, of course, dissents 
from the former of these two propositions; you may be the 
worse off, he holds, for having lulled yourself into a dishonest 
belief. That is typical of his whole attitude of mind, which, 
English as it is in other respects, has no faith in the gospel 
of compromises. It is an attitude which must command 
genuine respect, even from those who most profoundly 
dissent from his conclusions. 


Among the other essays is a charming “ Johnsoniana; ” » 
very amusing study of John Byrom, the immortal but 
obscure author of half-a-dozen doggerel couplets,—* Who 
Pretender is and who the King,” and the like; another, not 
less amusing, of Arthur Young, who becomes a living oddity 
under Mr. Stephen’s skilful treatment; and a very pleasant 
study of Wendell Holmes. There is also an essay on the Life 
of Tennyson, excellent as criticism, but even more valuable 
as recording the profound impression made by Tennyson’s 
poetry on the youth of his day. The impression survives, for 
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Mr. Stephen is content to indicate almost—though not quite 
—reverentially that the religious philosophy of the poems is 
slightly nebulous in character,—not that of one “who really 
dares to face ‘the spectres of the mind.’” But Oxford men 
will protest against the suggestion that an Oxford-bred 
Tennyson might probably write another “Christian Year,” 
or achieve the poem that Clough failed to write. The 
very best essay of them all is that on Gibbon. Mr. Stephen 
is perhaps a trifle lacking in enthusiasm,—even in sympathy 
for enthusiasm; but he is admirable at excusing the want of 
it. He almost reconciles one to Gibbon’s political career, by 
demonstrating how it fitted into that curious machinery of 
influences, half courted by himself, half arbitrary, that 
qualified Gibbon to be the founder and head of the modern 
art of history. One hostile criticism remains to be made. 
Look at the result of Mr. Stephen’s training in the brief note 
which summarises the variations of Gibbon’s six drafts of 
autobiography; an absolute model of succinct statement; 
then you will wonder how on earth a man with that training 
can be so bad a proof-reader. The book is full of misprints. 
Otherwise we have not a word to say against these two 
delightful volumes, which give one the most enjoyable kind of 
literature put into a very attractive form. 





THE AGRICOLA.* 

Some learned “M.P.,” objecting to the proposal that the 
Boadicea group of sculpture should be permanently located 
on the site which it experimentally occupied, remarked that 
the British Queen was “a mythical personage.” This attempt 
to pose as an historical critic on the lines of Sir G. Corne- 
wall Lewis was not a happy one. The existence of Boadicea 
and the main facts in her history are as well authenticated as 
anything that could be named of a date equally remote. 
Tacitus gives the narrative of her wrongs, her revolt, her early 
successes, and her final defeat with much circumstantiality 
in the Annals (xiv. 31-37). He was himself a lad of nine or 
ten at the time, and must have come into contact with many 
eyewitnesses of the events which he relates. But his chief 
authority was, of course, the distinguished man whose son-in- 
law he became about sixteen years afterwards, G. Julius 
Agricola, Agricola, who was twenty-four in the year of the 
revolt, was on the Staff of the Roman Commander-in-Chief, 
Suetonius Paulinus, having the privilege of sharing his 
quarters, There can be no doubt that he was present during 
the whole of the campaign, including the attack on the 
Druid sanctuary of Mona (Anglesey), the hasty march east- 
wards when tidings of the revolt arrived, the reluctant 
retreat when it was found necessary to leave London to its 
fate, and the final victory when Paulinus felt himself able to 
. deliver an effective blow. In fact, it is not too much to say 
that, thanks to the relation between the historian and his 
great father-in-law, we know more of Britain during the second 
half of the first century than we do of any other province in 
‘ the Empire, and this although quite as much of Tacitus’s nar- 
rative has been lost as has been preserved. The first conquests 
of Claudius and his lieutenants were related, it is probable, 
in the ninth book of the Annals, and the campaigns of 
Cerealis and Frontinus (A.D. 71-78) in the latter half of the 
fifth and in the sixth book of the Histories. All these have 
perished, and the knowledge that we have of these events 
from other sources is very scanty. 

It must be confessed, however, that Tacitus’s account of 
Agricola’s campaigns in Britain is far from being satisfactory 
in point of clearness and precision. The operations of the 
first year are plain enough. He took up his office in the 
July of A.D. 78 (probably). He found the Ordovices (North 
Wales) in active revolt, and elated by the recent destruction 
of a body of Roman cavalry. He inflicted a crushing defeat 
on this tribe, and took the opportunity of completing the 
conquest of Anglesey, in which his old chief Paulinus had 
been interrupted seventeen years before. After this we find 
ourselves in a labyrinth of difficulties. The operations of 
A.D. 79 are described in a succession of rhetorical phrases 
which give no hint of place. In A.D. 80 we get a name (Taus, 
Tanaus, Tavus, Tava) which it is impossible to locate with cer- 
tainty. In A.D. 81 we reach at last firmer ground. Agricola 
had been working his way north, and had now reached the 
narrow stretch of land that divides the estuaries of the Clyde 





* Cornelit Taciti Vita Agricole, Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Map, 
by Henry Furneaux, M.A, Oxford; The Clarendon Press, [6s, 6d.] 








and the Forth. Here the difficulty is that Agricola is crediteg 
with an achievement which is commonly attributed to Lolliug 
Urbicus, the legatus of Antoninus Pius sixty years later, The 
line of fortifications now known as Graham’s Dyke certainly 
belongs to the years 140-145, but Tacitus’s words are Positive, 
Summotis velut in aliam insulam hostibus must mean that the 
wall erected by Agricola had the dividing effect of a channel 
Still, it may have been superseded by the improved military 
engineering of which the next century was to furnish 
such conspicuous examples. Under the next year (A.D. 92! 
we are introduced to Ireland. A German sgchola 
(Dr. Pfitzner) has argued that Agricola actually crosgeg 
from Galloway to the neighbourhood of Belfast, that 
the crebra et prospera proelia of chap. xxiv. were fought in 
North Ireland. Mr. Furneaux sees, and is, we think, right in 
seeing, conclusive reasons against accepting this theory, 
Tacitus’s words, interesting in themselves as showing the 
source from which his information was derived, are distinctly 
adverse to it. “I have often heard him say that Hibernia 
could be subdued and held with one legion and a small 
auxiliary force.” We may even go as far as to say that if 
Agricola had actually made the experiment, he must have 

enlarged this very inadequate estimate. Even with the help 
of the “ petty King, driven into exile by internal faction,” a 
help which has been forthcoming whenever an invasion of the 
island has been contemplated or made, he would have found 
ten thousand troops unequal to the task. The operations of 
A.D. 83 were carried on, we are told, north of the estuary of 
the Forth (trans Bodotriam), by which Mr. Furneaux under- 

stands the south and east coast of Fifeshire. ‘The locality of 
the great battle of the following year may be probably fixed 
somewhere in this neigbourhood. Tacitus gives ten chapters, 

more than a fifth part of the whole work, to his description of 

the conflict and a report of the preliminary speeches, but fails 

to leave any definite impression on the mind of his readers, 

With this the story of the British campaigus comes to an 

end. The army wintered at some station probably on the 

north shore of the Firth of Forth. But before the end of the 

year Agricola had been recalled by Domitian. 


In enumerating elsewhere (Hist. i. 2) the disasters of the 
period of which he is about to tell the story, Tacitus mentions 
“ Britain thoroughly subdued and immediately abandoned.” 
Bat the details of the story are lost, for an almost complete 
darkness settles down upon the country. Agricola’s sue- 
cessor, Sallustins Lucullus, fell a victim to the ridiculous 
jealousy of Domitian, because he had allowed some spears of 
a novel shape to be named after him. The Brigantes (York- 
shire) were in revolt in Hadrian’s time, and the ninth legion 
had been destroyed. Thisisaboutall that we know. But the 
thoroughness of Agricola’s conquest may well be doubted; 
“ nearly the whole fabric of his work in the North seems to have 
melted like a vision.” The effects of his civil administration, 
felt chiefly, of course, in the more settled regions of the South, 
we may believe to have lasted longer. As Mr. Furneaux 
remarks, we know “little history of the island that is not 
military.” Hence the details which Tacitus gives of his 
father-in-law’s principles of rule are highly interesting. 
The virtues of giving his patronage by merit and of 
exercising a just discrimination in the meting out of 
punishments were, we may hope, not singular to him, 
but that they were rare may be inferred from the 
fact of their being mentioned. His encouragement of the 
humanising influences of culture was certainly distinctive of 
the man. He had himself been an enthusiastic student in his 
youth, and had needed special counsel and a special effort of 
self-control before he could moderate his passion for know- 
ledge to what “ became a Roman anda Senator.” He founded 
schools for the teaching of Latin letters, and was so successful 
that Martial little more than a decade later found a British 
public which was sufficiently educated to appreciate his verses. 
Tacitus, true to the spirit which makes him exalt the rude 
virtues of Germany over the corrupt civilisation of Rome, 
cannot restrain his disapproval of the social changes which 
the Governor encouraged. ‘Step by step they [the Britons] 
were led to things which dispose to vice, the lounge, 
the bath, the elegant banquet. All this, in their ignor- 
ance, they called civilisation, when it was but a part 
of their servitude.” Mr. Furneaux refers with approval to 
an ingenious suggestion of Mr. Haverfield, an eminent 
authority on Roman Britain, that an “ exemplification 
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of the civil policy of Agricola may be furnished by Calleva 
(Silchester),” a British town built on Roman models, and 
apparently belonging, if the evidence of coins and architec- 
tural remains may be trusted, to the Flavian period. 

On Agricola’s general character Mr. Furneaux has some 
interesting and discriminating observations. Perhaps we 
may epitomise them by saying that he was an illustrious 
opportunist. He had been Tribune of the People when 
Thrasea was tried and condemned, and did not offer, as did 
his colleague Arulenus Rusticus, to interpose his official veto ; 
he had been in command of an army which was unquestion- 
ably devoted to him, and yet had not revolted against the 
tyrant; he had even been an accomplice, if an unprotesting 
presence means so much, in many tyrannical acts. It was 
thus that the extremists would formulate their invective when 
a new régime made it safe to speak. Tacitus writes his bio- 
graphy as “a political manifesto in praise of moderation and 
a vindication, expressly of Agricola, and (by implication) of 
the writer himself, from the charge of servility and want of 
true public spirit and patriotism.” He points out that 
moderation was the dominant note of Agricola’s life from 
first to last, from his student days down to the evil years 
when he had to bear the unenviable burden of being the 
most distinguished subject of a tyrannical Emperor :— 

“Nor,” says Mr. Furneaux, “is Tacitus satisfied to write an 
apologetic biography. On the contrary, he carries the war into the 
enemy’s country, draws a political moral from the character which 
he has painted, and defends by a great example others of similar 
disposition who ‘did not invite renown and ruin by defiance and 
empty assumption of freedom’ He bids those whose habit it is 
to admire forbidden ideals to learn that great men can live under 
bad princes, and that obedience and self-control, when they are 
joined to capacity for work and energy, can reach as high a pin- 
nacle of fame as that of those who tread the path of peril, and owe 
their glory, without any service rendered to their country, to a 
theatrical and ostentatious death.” 

It is needless to say more of Mr. Furneaux’s work than that 
it is fully worthy to take its place with the standard editions 
of Tacitus that he has already published. 





THE “DRAMATIS PERSONA” OF THE DREYFUS 

TRAGEDY.* 
In the tragedy which has lately riven France in twain there 
is no protagonist. Such, at least, is the decision of the 
Courts. The afaire Dreyfus was long since closed; the 
afaire Esterhazy never came into being. For a moment 
it seemed as if M. Zola were so deeply implicated as to give 
his name to a violent agitation. But the Judges closed their 
eyes and their ears, and the novelist was deprived of the 
dignity with which an open trial might have invested him. 
There is, in fact, no afuire Zola; and if we may believe the 
supporters of the Army, a hundred reputations have been 
unlaced and France has been pushed to the verge of revolu- 
tion for a nameless myth. Nevertheless, truth is sometimes 
opposed to law, and besides the incessant rancour of the 
Press, here are three stout volumes to prove that the drama 
has its personages after all. And even if nobody is cast for 
the Prince of Denmark, Rosencrantz and his friends play 
parts so important, that we hardly notice the suppression of 
Hamlet. 

The facts are graven, in one shape or another, upon 
the heart of France, but the three volumes recently 
published by Captain Paul Marin constitute a curious 
and valuable record, all the more valuable because their 
author was once the colleague of M. Drumont. How 
closely interwoven are the fates of Dreyfus, Esterhazy, and 
Picquart is proved by countless repetitions, and it is diffi. 
oult to consider these dramatis persone separately. Yet their 
Parts are as different as their reception has been, and it is 
interesting to regard them for a moment, not as abstract 
virtues and vices, but as men and French officers. And first 
Comes the unwilling cause of strife and bitterness, Alfred 
Dreyfus. A Jew, endowed with the zeal and energy of his 
face, young, rich, highly-placed, he was—in 1804—honourably 
entrusted with his country’s secrets. Report declared him 
studious, and report was justified by his shortsight and the 
gravity of his unsympathetic face. For the rest, the name 
Was scarcely known beyond the walls of the War Office, when 
Some four years since he was arrested, invited to kill himself, 


and, on his refusal, shut up without a word of explanation 
Rena oe 
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in the military prison of the Rue de Savres. Then began the 
strangest instruction known in the annals of French justice. 
The Commandant du Paty, who may yet achieve greatness 
as the villain of this sinister drama, visited him daily in his 
cell, and attempted by threats and cunning to extract a eon- 
fession. Failing to move his victim by these artifices, he 
demanded that a vivid light might be thrown suddenly on the 
prisoner’s face, which, said he, would instantly reveal the 
turpitude and horror of a conscious traitor. When the governor 
of the prison, since degraded, declined to employ the methods of 
the Middle Ages, the Commandant, unabashed, completed his 
dossier, and the miserable Captain was tried behind closed 
doors, despite his advocate’s angry protest. But meanwhile 
he had already been condemned not only by MM. Rochefort 
and Drumont, who from the beginning undertook the conduct 
of the affair, but by General Mercier, the Minister of War, who 
had confided the secret of his guilt toaninterviewer. Acquittal, 
then, was plainly impossible. In the first place, it would have 
overthrown the Government; in the second, it would have 
aroused the fury of a hostile Press. Wherefore, on the 
testimony of four experts out of seven consulted, and with no 
other document to incriminate him than the famous bordereau, 
Alfred Dreyfus was found guilty, and sentenced amid genera! 
rejoicings to deportation for life. The Government survived 
for the moment, the Jew-baiters were delighted with their 
victim, and Dreyfus, strong in the confidence of his gaoler 
and his advocate, persisted in the declaration of his innocence. 
From this declaration he has never swerved, and it is small 
wonder that year by year, even’ month by month, the 
champions of revision have grown in numbers and influence. 
For the closed doors availed the Army nothing. Piece by 
piece the story of the trial has been told, until it is certain 
to-day that Captain Dreyfus was informally tried and 
illegally condemned. His advocate knew of no document 
save one; his Judges were fortified in their opinions by a 
letter revealed not even to the prisoner himself. And M. 
Cavaignac drove the last nail in the coffin of honour when, 
forgetting the bordereau, he cited to an enthusiastic Chamber 
three documents, whereby said he, the guilt of Dreyfus was 
proved. The Minister’s argument had bat one conclusion : 
whether or no the Captain is guilty of the crime imputed to 
him, he is legally innocent, and France is disgraced among 
the nations until she consents to a loyal revision of an 
immoral sentence. Alfred Dreyfus has been imprisoned for 
four years; at last the time has come to try him. 


The victim, then, is unsympathetic and he is a Jew. 
Wherefore he has been denounced, as bitterly as all those 
simple-minded persons who have dared to champion his 
cause. The second personage in the drama has no taint upon 
him. He is a sabrewr after France’s own heart, and it is 
not yet proved that Hebrew blood flows in his veins. But 
never since the world began did a nation choose so strange a 
hero. His long moustache and ferocious aspect are typical 
of the officer who is prepared to slaughter ten thousand Jews 
with a ramrod, and his epistolary style need not shame a 
Napoleon. He seems to write with sword in hand, and 
Paris applauds, even though he prays he may die a Uhlan 
sabring the French, and though he involves the country, whose 
uniform he wears, in a general charge of vulgarity and 
cowardice. His advent in the case was brusque and unex- 
pected. The brother of Dreyfus charged him briefly and 
publicly with the authorship of the bordereau, and not even 
he was prepared to deny the handwriting. But as Dreyfus 
was prejudged guilty, Esterhazy was prejudged innocent, and, 
do what he would, he could not impair his popularity. Even 
the objects of his bitterest insult were delighted with his 
candour, and he presently became not only a martyr but the 
symbol of the Army’s infallibility. The War Office, which 
properly punishes any communication of its documents 
to the outside world, lent its aid with the utmost 
generosity, for the fiction of the Veiled Ladies deceived 
nobody; and Esterhazy was fortified for the battle with 
papers so secret, that no other man’s eye might look 
upon them. Maybe he is innocent; maybe Dreyfus is guilty. 
But while the one is tortured on the Devil’s Isle, the other 
enjoys the freedom of Paris. Nevertheless, if the evidence 
be weighed, the scale of Esterhazy is surely depressed. 
For the bordereaw belongs more clearly to him than to 
Dreyfus; and Dreyfus, at any rate, has never shown 
a fierce hatred of France. But the world, eager to 
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condemn the Jew, would hear no evil of the Christisn. From 
beginning to end Esterhazy was tried with a rare and 
pminous sympathy. The Court-Martial treated him with 
the consideration due to an injured hero, and though to-day 
his popularity begins to wane, it is likely that M. Bertulus 
will be degraded, because he has dared to look harshly upon a 
popular favourite. 


But Esterhazy’s sworn enemy is not so much Captain 
Dreyfus as Colonel Picquart, the third personage, whose 
part in the drama will never be forgotten. Now, Colonel 
Picquart is a character who may be contemplated 
without doubt or misgiving. Whether he be rightly or 
wrongly inspired, he is an honourable and unselfish gentle- 
man. The worst crime that a reasonable enemy might im- 
pute to him is excess of zeal, and this crime may be readily 
condoned by those who remember that the zeal was exercised 
in the defence of a man he believed to be wrongfully con- 
demned. But as the virtuous hero of melodrama is singled 
out for misfortune until the end of the fifth act, so Colonel 
Picquart has been assailed with the bitterest insults and 
the vilest injury. His career is ruined; he is charged with 
the worst meanness and venality; so bitter is the popular 
hatred, that he is scarcely safe within his own house; and 
possibly he finds his second imprisonment a relief from a life 
of public discomfort. Yet he has committed no outrage; he 
has transgressed no law. The youngest Colonel in the French 
Army, he looked forward to a continuance of rapid pro- 
motion, when in an unhappy moment he assumed an interest 
in the case of Alfred Dreyfus. Nor, even in this luckless 
quest, did he proceed without authority. General Gonse gave 
kim encouragement and approval, though when the question 
came into Court the General instantly abandoned his zealous 
subordinate. But with all the documents before him Colonel 
Picquart was convinced that an innocent man was punished 
vnrighteously, and completely forgetful of his own advance- 
ment, he staked his position, and lost. First exiled to Tunis, 
then hastily recalled, he was from the outset treated not as a 
witness, but as a criminal. The police paid mysterious visi- 
tations to his house, and ransacked his papers in defiance of 
the law. Yet, through it all, he never for a moment lost his 
kead. He has behaved with courage and dignity in the 
face of insult and intimidation. His demeanour in Court was 
absolutely correct, and if discredit was thrown upon the 
Army, it was not Colonel Picquart who was the delinquent. 
Maybe in the last act of this monstrous drama, if, indeed, 
the last act ever be played, the virtuous hero, hitherto the 
scapegoat, will be proved glorious to the world; but nothing, 
save a conscious honesty, can compensate this simple-minded 
soldier for the injury and degradation put upon him by his 
¢ leagues. 


Such, then, are the dramatis persone. Dreyfus, persistent 
and aggrieved; Esterhazy, fierce and blustering; Picquart, 
dignified and assured. Somewhere among these three lurks the 
truth, which as yet the world may not know. Only one thing 
may be said with confidence: Dreyfus still awaits his trial, 
and awaits it not (as he should) in Paris, but in the miserable 
seclusion of the Devil’s Isle. Even though he were proved 
guilty, that would not wash out the stain from France, for 
guilty or innocent, he is unjustly condemned, even by M. 
Cavaignac’s own confession; and the best excuse that even 
eynicism can suggest is that the “affair” is no longer judicial 
but political. For the rest, no episode of history has claimed 
so many victims. Professors have been deprived of their chairs, 
Senators of their dignities; the highest Magistrate is impartial 
at the risk of public insult; the first journal of Paris 
preferred a volte-face to ruin. Nor is it difficult to assign the 
responsibility. Had it not been for the ferocity of MM. 
Rochefort and Drumont, France might have escaped this 
ugly scandal. But these gentlemen have dominated the 
gituation from the first. By some mysterious power they 
have been able to dictate measures and to control Ministers. 
That they have used their power to inflame animosities, 
and to kindle the hatreds of race goes without saying, and 
they have done it all with a lightness of heart and an oblivion 
of duty which suggest that France’s safety lies in a censor- 
ship of the Press. Meanwhile they are their country’s effec- 
tive rulers, and they have played the parts of Gertrude and 
the wicked uncle with sinister accomplishment. But a 
thunder-clap may end their reign, or some unimagined 
Hamlet be born to “set right” this poor disjointed world. 





And then the reflections of MM. Rochefort and Drumont 
will be no more enviable than the remorse of General 
Mercier or the despair of the Commandant du Paty de Clam. 





RECENT NOVELS.* 
THERE is a touch of the sensational in the opening chapter 
of Wanderers,a new and decidedly attractive book by the 
author of Margot. A young country gentleman of ample 
means, married to a blameless wife and the father of two 
children, is afflicted with -n incurable passion for innocent 
vagabondage. In one of his periodical tramps he is mixed up 
in a brawl, locked up for administering summary punishment 
to a wife-beater, and on returning bome finds that in spite of 
an alias he has been recognised in court, and that his wife 
and father—ignorant of the origin of the trouble—are 
indignant at the disgrace he has brought on the family, 
Francis Mayne’s decision is swift and startling. Relying on 
his wife’s dread of publicity, he induces her to consent to his 
leaving her for ever with one of the children—the choice ig 
determined by lot—and disappears on the Open Road with 
his little daughter. Ten years elapse before we meet the two 
tramps again, and the interest of the story resides in the con- 
flict in the father’s mind between his selfish affection for the 
comrade of his wanderings, and his sense of what is owing to 
a girl of her station on the verge of womanhood. In the end 
he reluctantly decides to return the child to her mother’s 
keeping, and takes to the road alone. Madge’s delight in 
her new surroundings, her loyalty to her father, and her 
sudden flight to rejoin him on the cessation of his letters are 
admirably and touchingly set forth. For the sensational 
prologue has been in great measure vindicated by what we 
learn in the subsequent chapters as to the antecedents of 
Francis Mayne, and the hereditary taint of unrest ascribed to 
the picturesque curse of the gipsy woman, whose husband had 
been unjustly condemned to death by one of Mayne’s 
ancestors. Even in this sophisticated age instances of this 
nomadic bent, this “sense of aversion to, and rebellion 
against, the conventionalities and the unwritten laws of 
English upper-class society,” are not unfamiliar amongst 
persons of gentle birth. Francis Mayne is no “scholar- 


gipsy,” but he retains, along with a certain callousness 
and even inhumanity, a fair residuum of filial and 


He is, in short, a mixed character, 
but by no means unconvincing. Mr. Sidney Picker- 
ing, apart from the slight improbability of Mayne’s 
chance association with the shepherd, another social rebel, or 
rather exile, abstains judiciously from exaggeration and the 
employment of coincidences. The story is worked out logic- 
ally enough from its premisses, and the author practises a 
self-effacement that is altogether artistic. The portraiture is 
excellent, witness this incisive commentary on the vicar’s 
lonely old age:—‘ All his life had been lived in crime, the 
crime of being unlike other people, and now at eighty be 
showed no smallest sign of conversion...... Throughout 
his life nothing had stood more in the way of Philip Mayne’s 
domestic happiness than the fact that he regarded all women 
outside his own domestic circle with eyes at once indulgent 
and humorous, and all the women inside it with an inveterate 
inclination towards criticism.” Mr. Pickering is to be con- 
gratulated alike on his choice of theme and the freshness and 
sympathy of his treatment. 

The average novel-reader rather resents being instructed, 
but we hope that no reader of Mr. Scully’s graphic study of 
life among the Trek-Boers will skip the opening chapter 12 
which he tells us all about the climate, the flora and fauna 
of Bushmanland, and the general characteristics of its 
inhabitants. Two points which Mr. Scully brings out are 
especially worthy of notice. The dwellers in this region 
“have but few ideas, and a vocabulary of little more than 
three hundred words to express these ideas in. The Bible 1s 
the only book they ever read, and of that they do not under- 
stand half the sense.” The other point is that the desert life 
“which has filled the Arab with poetry and a sense of the 
higher mysteries, has sapped the last remnant of idealism 
By Sidney Pickering. London: James Bowden.—(2) 
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from the Trek-Boer’s nature, and left him without an aspira- 
tion or a dream.” Such material may seem unpromising, but 
Mr. Scully, thanks to the qualities of artistic selection and 
sympathy, to say nothing of ample local knowledge, has lent 
the loves and hates of his unsophisticated dramatis persone 
genuine, and even engrossing, interest. It is perhaps 
improbable that of the two young Jews, brothers bred in 
Whitechapel, one should be so humane and honest as Max, 
and the other so sly, ruthless, and callous as Nathan Stein- 
metz Otherwise Mr. Scully’s portraiture is perfectly void 
of ail flattering touches, and whether we are attracted or 
repelled, the homely figures of his Trek-Boers and Hottentots 
bear the irresistible stamp of lifelikeness. There is little 
story in Between Sun and Sand: it is rather a series of 
episodes connected with the household of an old Trek-Boer 
named Schalk Hattingh, whose grand-niece is courted by the 
gentle Jew. Schalk is a most sanctimonious old rogue, 
with all the Dutchman’s supreme disregard for human 
life when it is the life of a native, and animated by 
a truly patriarchal contempt for his womenfolk. Even 
more striking than Schalk, who is drawn in masterly 
fashion, is the pathetic figure of the old Hottentot, Gert 
Gemsbok, who falls a victim to the brutal resentment of 
a vindictive Boer, but is signally avenged by the nemesis that 
befalls his murderer. That Mr. Scully is here drawing from 
the life is tolerably obvious from the minute account he gives 
of Gert’s antecedents and the curious remark that while “the 
Hottentots are probably the mosi untruthful race under the 
sun, this Hottentot invariably made a point of telling the 
trath, and misfortune befel him in consequence.” The life 
and death of this obscure martyr to the truth are told with 
rare pathos, a quality which re-emerges hardly less effectively 
in the tragedy of the rindespest, “ Noquala’s Cattle,” which 
completes the volume. 

The strong vein of Imperialist sentiment which has marked 
the magazine stories of Messrs. E. and H. Heron is not alto- 
gether wanting from their first essay on a more extended 
scale, but the motive of Tammers’ Duel, which is merely an 
episode in the life of a “rough diamond,” is grotesque, and 
hardly affords these clever collaborators sufficient scope for 
the display of their peculiar gift. Tammers is a hero after 
their own heart, a Briton of true grit, but the figure he acts 
in the present instance is only quasi-heroic. The scene is 
jaid in the Channel Islands, whither Count Julowski, a 
notorious duellist, has fled after picking a quarrel with an 
English boy in Paris, and shooting him under circumstances 
which render his action almost indistinguishable from murder. 
Tammers, entirely ignorant of the identity of his interlocutor, 
says as much to the Count at table dhote, and is promptly 
challenged by the duellist. The choice of weapons being left 
to Tammers, he elects to use assegais, and after defeating the 
Count spares his life. It argues no little skill on the part of 
the Messrs. Heron that they should have been able to occupy 
one hundred and eighty pages with so slender a theme with- 
out ever becoming tedious. Their narrative is admirably 
crisp, and their dialogue alert. Yet it is impossible to avoid 
wishing that Tammers had beaten the Count with his own 
weapons, instead of resorting to a trick to effect his end. 
The short story which completes the volume, and relates an 
ntterly quixotic act of patriotic devotion on the part of an 
obscure Scoto-Irish adventurer in South America, is a singu- 
larly fresh and dramatic illustration of the narrator’s remark 


that “more men die for England than England takes any 
count of,” 


That a telegraph clerk of an imaginative temper should be 
deeply interested in the private life of her clients and seek to 
follow out the clues furnished by their messages is natural 
enough. “Our young lady ”—Mr. James never vouchsafes 
to tell us her name—who figures as the heroine of In the Cage 
found solace for the drudgery of her life in the railed-off 
corner of a grocer’s shop in Mayfair by indulging a morbid 
desire to fathom the inwardness of the relations between two 
of her Smartest customers. Having satisfied herself that 
Captain Everard is carrying on a dangerous intrigue with 
Lady Bradeen, she is so enraptured by the consciousness of 
Possessing their secret and the knowledge that Everard relies 
on her discretion, that she stays on at the office to help him, 
postponing her marriage to a prosperous foreman grocer at 
Chalk Farm, carries her curiosity to compromising lengths, 
‘scillates between infatuation for and fear of Everard. and 


finally seeks precipitate refuge in the haven of decorous if 
prosaic matrimony when Everard “ ranges himself” by marry- 
ing his mistress on the opportune death of her first husband. 
To render justice to this minute and ignoble episode, Mr. 
James has employed that portentous engine of style which in 
his recent books has reached the dimensions of a literary 
monstrosity. Take, for example, the following appalling 
sentence :— 

“ Mrs. Jordan was ten years the older, but her young friend 
was struck with the smaller difference this now made: it had 
counted otherwise at the time when, much more asa friend of 
her mother’s, the bereaved lady, without a penny of provision, 
and with stop-gaps, like their own, all gone, had, across the sordid 
landing on which the opposite doors of the pair of scared miseries 
opened and to which they were bewilderedly bolted, borrowed 
coals and umbrellas that were repaid in potatoes and postage- 
stamps.” 

We hope that no examination candidate may ever be con- 
demned to analyse the foregoing paragraph. To read it would 
be sufficient penance for the most indolent of reviewers. 


With the remaining novels on our list we must perforce 
deal in cursory fashion. The Indiscretions of Lady Asenath— 
an ill-chosen title, and more suggestive of a problem novel 
than a series of vivid South Sea sketches—is from the lively 
pen of the author of The Diversions of a Prime Minister, and 
proves uncommonly good reading. The account of the 
cricket-match between the Tongans and the crew of a British 
man-o’-war is quite delicious. Mr. William Westall exhibits 
his command of vigorous narrative and natural dialogue in A 
Woman Tempted Him, though his new venture is hardly on a 
level with his admirable novel of the Tyrolese struggle for 
liberty, recently noticed in these columns. In The Admiral 
Mr. Douglas Sladen, greatly daring, takes Nelson for his hero, 
and, if he has hardly risen to the height of his argument, 
has produced a meritorious and readable novel. But in 
conscientiously endeavouring to reproduce, in the style 
of the narrator, the epistolary manner of a_ well- 
educated country gentleman of the time, Mr. Sladen 
has achieved prolixity rather than distinction. Hannibal’s 
Daughter, as we gather from the dedication to the 
Princess Louise, is “a humble effort to present to the world 
in romantic guise such a story as may impress itself upon the 
minds of many who would never seek it for themselves in the 
classic tomes of history.” For ourselves, we confess to find- 
ing the narrative in Arnold’s Rome infinitely more fascinating 
and exciting than Colonel Haggard’s pretentious amalgam of 
history and romance. Fancy Hannibal addressing Scipio 
thus: “I salute thee, Scipio, and right pleased am I at last 
to behold the gallant young cockerel who hath sworn to clip 
for him the wings of the old cock of the farmyard” ! 
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Charles I. By Sir John Skelton, K.C.B. (Goupil and Co.)— 
We have alluded to this beautiful volume in another column of 
our issue of to-day. We will only say here that the print, paper, 
and illustrations are as excellent as they were in the previous 
and companion volumes dealing with Mary and Elizabeth, 
Specially interesting is the reproduction of Lord Rosebery’s 
picture at Dalmeny dealing with the execution of Charles. This 
contemporary picture seems to show that the King did not lie, 
but knelt to receive the headsman’s stroke. If the picture is 
correct in its details, it also settles the question as to the window 
by which Charles reached the scaffold. The late Sir Charles 
Skelton’s essay affords good reading, and is on the whole very 
fair, though written from the Royalist point of view. We must 
not forget to mention the miniatures of the chief nobles of tho 
Courts of James I. and Charles I. They are of very great 
interest and reproduced with wonderful clearness and beauty. 


A Practical Cookery-Book. By Mrs. Roundell. (Bickers and Son.) 
—To an excellent selection from the cookery books of “ Wyvern” 
and from Mrs. Earle’s receipts, Mrs. Roundell has added many 
old family dishes of her own. Her whole book is most in- 
teresting to the enterprising house-wife. It will not appeal to 
the managers of very modest kitchens, as the dishes are so good 
as to be necessarily rather dear, and also have to be prepared with 
a minute care which the plain cook who has to give a little help 
with the housework would not have enough time to bestow. 
Again, in a magnificent establishment in which the head cook com- 
mands a whole company of subordinates, this book will be neither 
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extravagant enough nor smart enough to beguile the learned 
leisure of the chef or cordon-bleu, whichever may be the sex of 
the presiding genius. For in parenthesis, it may be remarked that 
the cordon-bleu was a decoration invented to glorify a woman 
2ook, and, properly speaking, the name should be applied to women 
cooks only. But in the medium household where the cook has only 
one helper, and will condescend to listen to the ideas of the mistress 
of the house, this book will prove invaluable. The real French 
method of making a simple omelette is deseribed—it is a quota- 
tion from “ Wyvern”—in a way which a cook who has never set foot 
outside her own island can easily follow, and thereby produce a 
dish the like of which is seldom seen on this side of the Channel. 
Again, the chapter on currie is most exhaustive and conclusive, 
and the curries produced thereby are worthy to be served by the 
white-robed gentleman who lends the picturesque touch of his 
presence to one of the smartest of the London restaurants. But 
perhaps the chapter on sauces and the section on frying will 
prove the most improving reading to English cooks and house- 
mistresses. How few cooks are there who understand the 
first principles underlying the making of a good sauce, and 
to whom the word “roux” does not present a mystery o 
the profoundest kind. Again, you might count on the fingers 
of your left hand the cooks who take the trouble to 
save the water in which peas, carrots, &c., have been boiled, 
and use it instead of “tap” water as the liquid to be employed 
in the making of melted butter. In the matter of frying, 
how seldom is the difference between French, or “ deep,” 
frying and the ordinary English “frizzling” insisted on. 
Again, it is far too seldom recognised, that fat is not hot 
enough to fry in till it has ceased to bubble. All mistresses 
who are willing to study the details of cookery and to 
teach their cooks may be sure of getting help from Mrs. 
Roundell’s book, both from the “forewords” on the principles 
underlying the different culinary processes, and from the un- 
ending receipts of which the book is full. Those lucky people 
who possess a cook at once modest enough to be willing to 
learn and intelligent enough to follow the sometimes rather 
intricate directions, cannot do better than to put the book 
into her hands. But perhaps it will be said that the pos- 
sessors of a cook combining these qualities may, like the artists 
in sauce-making mentioned above, be counted on the fingers of 
the left hand. 


All About Animals. (George Newnes. 10s. 6d.)—The compiler of 
this volume may well add as a sub-title “ For Old and Young,” and 
he is justified also in the self-commendation of the three epithets, 
“popular, interesting, and amusing.” We have between four 
and five hundred photographs of the best quality, giving us, “in 
their habit as they live,” all kinds of animals from the lordly lion 
and tiger down to the prairie-dog (who, by the way, is not a dog at 
all, buta marmot). Of course the photographs will attract the more 
attention and admiration; but it would bea great mistaketo neglect 
the very interesting letterpress. Womayadd to the notice of the 
swan (the common English variety is known as the “ mute swan”), 
a propos of the fact of its abundance in Norfolk, that as a food it 
used to be ealled, and possibly still is called, ‘ Norfolk venison.” 
And very good eating it is, at least when young, experto crede. 
——aAnother very attractive volume, though appealing to different 
interests, comes from the same publishing firm. The Thames 
Illustrated: a Picturesque Journey from Richmond to Oxford. By 
John Leyland. This is a book about which one seems constrained 
to write either very little or very much ; any one, at least, who is 
familiar with the scenes here pictured. The writer of this 
notice has known them for many years, dating back to a time 
when the upper river was known to but very few, two or three 
spots that have been always much frequented excepted. The 
river is now, from far up in its course, a most crowded thorough- 
fare. Possibly this is a return to the old condition of affairs 
before the roads of England became safe and easy. It is a 
curious fact that most parishes that are anywhere near the river 
have had an access provided for them somewhere to its banks. 
But we must be brief. Both pictures and letterpress may be 
confidently recommended. 


Social and Ethical Interpretations in Mental Development. By 
James Mark Baldwin. (Macmillan and Co. 103.)—This volume, 
which has been “crowned with the gold medal of the Royal 
Academy of Denmark,” is one of the latest and not least 
remarkable products of American thought. It is a piece of close 
reasoning based upon vigilant observation. Its method is pro- 
claimed at the outset to be genetic; it is, in fact, “an inquiry 
into the psychological development of the human individual in 
the earlier stages of his growth for light upon his social nature, 
and also upon the social organisation of which he bears a part.” 
The evidence is drawn largely from direct observation of 





children, and in the author’s phrase is “ psychogenetic.”” Mp, 
Baldwin holds that the advantage of the psychological-genetie 
method is that it is constantly based upon observed facts, and 
may be controlled by them. “ Psychological observations of the 
child fall within the range of positive science, and their value 
consists in the possibility of their repeated corroboration.” It is 
absolutely impossible, within the space at our disposal, to follow 
Mr. Baldwin as he applies his special method to the understand. 
ing, though not of course to the solution, of the problems of 
ethical, social, and religious life, and endeavours to show that the 
child is father not only of the man, but of the nation, and indeed 
of society, both savage and civilised. Such an enterprise can 
only be undertaken by readers who are perfectly aw 
quainted with a vast amount of American philosophy 
which is almost certain to escape the attention of English 
students. It must be sufficient to say at once that the obseryg.- 
tions made are very close, and the inferences from them are 
cautious, but that on the whole neither observations nor 
inferences result in anything very startling. Take, for example, 
the conclusion which Mr. Baldwin arrives at on the subject of 
religion :—* Instead of the formula of Matthew Arnold, ‘ Religion 
is morality touched with emotion,’ I should prefer to say, from 
the study of the psychology of development, Religion is emotion 
kindled by faith, emotion being reverence for a Person, and faith 
being dependence upon Him. So the child who gropes for his 
father, the savage who bows before his stock, the ecclesiastic who 
enforces a dogma, the pietist who lives on herbs—all these, as 
well asthe mystic who contemplates the unseen, and the rational- 
ist who still believes something that he does not see, all of them 

are religious!” The almost fatalistic helplessness of Mr. Bald- 

win’s reasoning is exhibited in a still more remarkable degree 

when he comes to what he terms “the final and irreducible 

antinomy of society,” when, as he puts it, “in the ethical realm 

the individual may rule himself by rules which are in advance of 

those which society prescribes, and also exact them. ..... The 

inconsistency of the social order from a moral point of view ig 

very apparent...... Just as the individual is often condemned 

for law’s sake, so society is often ‘damned for conscience’ sake,’ ” 

A vast amount of philosophic learning and of scientific research 

—both of a very rare kind—has gone to the making of this re- 

markable book. 


Ballads of the Occident. By George M. Vickers. (Park View 
Publishing Company, Philadelphia.)\—There is an abundance 
—indeed, a superabundance—of patriotism in Mr. Vickers’s 
verses. Theyare also marked by a good deal of narrative vigour, 
and, when they deal with the domestic affections, with kindliness 
The range of his poetic vision also is 
almost too wide. His “Philosophy of Poetry,” however, is sadly 
lacking in depth. Thus, it was hardly worth publishing as a 
separate poem such lines as— 


** A kindly act is seliom lost, 
And oh! how small indeed the cost 
That oft relieves the breast of pain! 
And bids the heart take hope again!” 


and optimism. 


Mr. Vickers’s verses do not always scan. Wis narrative poems 
abound in this sort of thing :— 


** Two miners then stood beside him, 

And seated him on the ground, 

Then the jury and those about them 

Leaned forward to catch each sound,” 
Tf Mr. Vickers would confine his attention to unambitious 
subjects, and take time to polish his rhymes, he might produce 
work that would find favour with “aspirants after eclocutionary 
honours,”—the constituency that, it would appear, he specially 
affects. 


Unconsidered Trifles. By George Dalziel. (Elliot Stock.)— 
It is greatly to be regretted that Mr. Dalziel had not “con- 
sidered” these “ trifles” long enough to have seen the unwisdom 
of publishing them, He can rhyme easily and gracefully, and 
put commonplace reflections into neat stanzas on almost every- 
thing under the sun, from the Diamond Jubilee to a smoking 
party, from love to a row on the river. But there is no depth 
of feeling or height of speculation. Even his lyrical glow is not 
warmer than this :— 

* All beautiful was she in form and face, 
And joyous as the summer day is fair; 
A stream of gladness seemed to fill the place, 
And fill each heart with joy when she was there.” 
Occasionally Mr. Dalziel flops down into commonplace sentiment, 
in which the rhyme is no better than the reason, a3 ia— 


“We went the other night to Charlecote, 
The host was genial as a host could be, 
Warm welcome to the many friends he’d got 
Around to share his hospitality.” 
Mr. Dalziel should study some of the masters—and life as well— 


before he publishes again. 
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Work and Play in Girls’ Schools (Longmans and Co., 7s. 6d.) is a 
set of essays by many Mistresses and a few Masters dealing with 
girls’ day-schools and boarding-schools. The ideal of the whole 
pook is, we imagine, summed up in the words of Mr. Rouse, a 
Rugby Master, who says at the beginning of his paper on the 
teaching of classics, that the object of girls’ education is “ not so 
much to turn out finished scholars as to give an intelligent and 
sympathetic interest in life.” This end cannot be quite frankly 
pursued, because of the number of girls who wish to take up 
toaching as a profession. A compromise is necessary, and so far 
at least as classics are concerned, the result of the compromise is 
“that the average girl gets rather less than the average boy.” 
For one thing, she begins Latin much later, and this all the 
writers agree is as it should be. “TI feel strongly that Latin 
should come after German,” says Miss Beale, the Head Mistress 
of Cheltenham, “especially for girls.” “There is a pestilential 
atmosphere in the Campagna, and one needs to have one’s moral 
fibre well braced by the poetry of the Hebrews and of England 
and Germany if one would remain unaffected by writings saturated 
by heathen thought.” We gather from Miss Alice Andrews’s 
interesting paper on the teaching of modern history that the 
standard at any rate of reading in High Schools and Colleges 
is very high. She considers that a girl should not 
leave school without a first-hand acquaintance with Stubbs, 
Froude, Gardiner, Seeley, Ranke, and Lecky, besides Traill’s 
“ Social England” and numerous historical novels. Hitherto, as 
Miss Beale proves by the statistics of public examinations, modern 
languages have been badly taught in girls’ schools. She gives 
some useful hints for the improvement of teachers, and strongly 
deprecates the old-fashioned plan of making the girls in boarding- 
schools talk French or German out of lesson hours. This rule, 
she says, “ often results in girls being unable to talk at all except 
on frivolous subjects, and unable to express themselves like 
rational beings in any language.” The last chapter in the book 
is on “'Fhe Cultivation of the Body.” Here, at least, the modern 
system of education has something to show. That the women of 
the upper classes are cleverer than they were, old people doubt; 
but that they are bigger than Shey were, old people prove. The 
ideal boarding-school, as described by Miss Dove, must have 
beautiful surroundings, opportunities for playing games suited 
to every season, space indoors and out, and better food than most 
girls get at home. The hours of intellectual work must not be 
more than four in the day for girls up to fourteen, and not more 
than six at any age. Organised games, we do not doubt, teach 
the girls “to play like gentlemen and behave like ladies.” In- 
deed, the only comment we would make on this excellent vision 
of the future girls’ school is that the average father of the upper 
middle class will not be able to afford to send his daughters there,— 
amless he keeps his sons at home. 


In the series of the “ Cambridge Bible for Schools” (Cambridge 
University Press), we have received The First Book of Maccabees, 
edited by W. Fairweather, M.A., and J. Sutherland Black, LL.D. 
We are glad that this book has been taken in hand. Apart from 
its canonical position, it is of great historical value. After all, 
the Maccabean period was the heroic age of the Jewish people, 
ind a period also of great literary fertility, though, probably, 
recent criticism has gone to extremes in attributing to this time 
writings, that were really earlier. The book itself the editors 
assign to the “first or second decado of the 1st century B.C.” 
They speak strongly of its general trustworthiness. Some inter- 
esting observations are made on the “ religious reticence ” of the 
writer, who never introduces the name of God. We have not had 
opportunity to examine the annotation in detail. It is always 
safe, however, to take the excellence of the “ Cambridge Bible for 
Schools ” as granted. 


Report of the Royal Commission on Vaccination. By John C. 
MeVail, M.D, (P. S. King and Co.)—Dr. MeVail examines the 
statement put forward by the two dissentient members of the 
Commission, Dr, W, J. Collins and Mr. J. A. Picton. His argu- 
ments are not, we may hope, wholly thrown away, although 
thinkers of the kind typified by the two protesting Commissioners 
are scarcely susceptible of conviction. Anti-vaccination is a 
faith, not an intellectual opinion. The leaders of the religion 
will always remain steadfast; the followers yield to the practical 
influence of fear, and flock in crowds to the vaccine-stations 
when an epidemic establishes itself. A kindred topic may be 
— discussed in certain publications (Harrison and Son) re- 
“ing to Inoculation for the Plague in Bombay. One gives the 
aa mortality of the inoculated and uninoculated among 
ow Ahojas in the course of about four months (December, 1897— 
April, 1398). Of 3,814 inoculated two died of Plague, of 9,516 un- 
‘noculated eighty-five, or one in nearly two thousand as against 





is so strongly in favour of the remedies of which vaccination is a 
type that one wonders at the comparative success of its oppo- 
nents. But revolts against reason never want for leaders. 


Otium Didascali. By Walter Hobhouse, M.A. (Macmillan and 
Co.)—We are much obliged to Mr. Hobhouse for giving us these 
“ fair copies” (sixty-five in all, of which about one-third are in 
Greek). There are still some who are faithful to the love of their 
youth, and think that the writing of classical verse is an art well 
worth practising. A few criticisms may be hazarded. The per- 
sonification of forgetfulness by the word oblivia becomes very 
awkward when we have such a line as— 

“Frigida marcentes claudunt oblivia pennas,”” 


Nothing in the volume pleases us better than the version of some 
stanzas from Matthew Arnold’s “ Thyrsis” into Doric hexameters, 
We are inclined to doubt the legitimacy of the use of giAos with 
out any introductory particle in the last line,— 

“yt & dy pe wlyor Pidos, elye mapein,” 

* And night as welcome as a friend would fall.” 
We may give as a specimen of Mr. Hobhouse’s quality his trans- 
lation of the last stanza of “ Lead, Kindly Light ” :— 


**O lapsis utinam numen quod praefuit annis 
nunc mihi monstret iter, 
per iuga, per silvas, per inhospita terra, per amnes, 
dum tenebrae fugiant, 
oraque amata prius paullumque amissa piorum 
mane novo repetam.” 
Horace has but one specimen (iii. 7) of this measure, and this 
Orelli arranges in stanzas, so to speak, of four lines. We doubt 


whether it was well to depart from this model. 


The Blues and the Brigands. By M. M. Blake. (Jarrold and 
Sons.)—Miss Blake has made an interesting story out of the 
French Revolution, dealing particularly with that part which 
contains the siege of Nantes by the Vendéans. But we hardly 
think that the author has made the different situations clear or 
sufficiently defined the various political parties. Boys and girls, 
for whom we suppose the story is particularly written, will fail to 
understand from the story itself several incidents for which a 
more complete knowledge of that period is absolutely necessary. 
Besides, we see no reason why the story, even if it is supposed 
to be the recollections of a Frenchman, should be full of such 
phrases as “You have reason,’ “I who speak to you,” and 
innumerable others, as well as a style which reminds us of a 
Bohn’s translation from the classics. If it is from the French, 
at any rate let it be a polished and elegant version. In spite 
of these defects, the story is good, and the characters are well 
drawn, especially that of Lazare Hoche, who rose from the 
ranks to be a General, and who, though a child of the Revolution, 
had nothing in common with such men as Robespierre or Carrier, 
who with their associates gave to the Revolution its name fora 
time of incomparable cruelties and atrocities. 





The Sack of Monte Carlo. By Walter Frith. (Arrowsmith, 
Bristol.)—This story is told by Vincent Blacker, to whom the 
idea of plundering the gaming-tables at Monte Carlo first occurs. 
The morality of the affair, Blacker remarks, is justified by the 
infamous reputation of the place, and the raiding is no more 
unfair than attempting to “ break the bank” by a system, while 
it is more likely to be profitable ; besides, they intended to devote 
a large portion of the plunder to the hospitals. The characters are 
well drawn, especially Teddy Parsons, so nearly the cause of a 
a disaster on more than one occasion. There are many humorous 
touches in the book; we notice particularly the story of Arthur 
Masters, a schoolmaster, who promises to go on condition that he 
receives enough money to build a gymnasium and swimming- 
bath ; and of the lady he wishes to marry, a Miss Ribot, a strict 
Roman Catholic, who is in debt, and talks of winning enough at 
Monte Carlo to satisfy her creditors and then retiring to a con- 
vent. The history of this successful raid is well told, and claims 
the interest of the reader at once. 


tolia: its Geography, Topography, and Antiquities. By William 
J. Woodhouse. (The Clarendon Press. 21s. net.)—This handsome 
volume does great credit at once to the devotion and industry of 
its author, and to the enterprise of the Clarendon Press. It is 
worth noting that it is the outcome of the judicious rearrange- 
ment of University endowments. Mr. Woodhouse found the 
occasion of this admirable piece of work in the tenure of a Craven 
Fellowship. What a change for the better when we contrast it 
with the inadequacy, to say the least, of some of the Craven 
beneficiaries in the old days, when the foundation had to be 
administered in the interest of Lord Craven’s name and kindred, 
The subject of Atolia is one whick does not commend itself te 





ne in a hundred and eleven. The tendency of modern medicine 
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country and its inhabitants make but the very briefest appear- 
ance in the golden age of Greece. Its development came late, 
when the literary power which had made the earlier history 
famous for ever had passed away. Most of the names will sound 
absolutely strange to all but the few who have a special know- 
ledge of classical geography. Pleuron, Olenos and Pylene, with 
Chalcis and Calydon, appear in the Homeric Catalogue, and the 
last of the five is the scene of one of the most romantic of the early 
legends. Naupactos, in Eastern Aitolia, has some historical import- 
ance. Add to these the tribal names which occur in Thucydides’s 
account (iii. 94 seg.) of the Athenian invasion of the country, and we 
have about come to the end of the popular knowledge, for the his- 
tory of the Atolian League falls outside the usual limits of even 
academical study. Mr. Woodhouse did not bring home a rich 
spoil in the way of inscriptions. There is little that is historical, 
and nothing, it may be said, that is literary. Nevertheless, his 
labours have not by any means been wasted. He has attacked 
several interesting problems of geography and topography with 
energy and success. It is quite impossible for us to attempt even 
the briefest epitome of the results which he has reached. We 
can but generally commend them to the student. It is only fair 
to say that details, necessarily somewhat tedious, are often re- 
lieved by the human interests of travel and by some descriptions 
of picturesque scenery. The volume is well illustrated by photo- 
graphs of landscapes, reproductions of inscriptions, maps, &c. 


Women of the Old Testament. By the Rev. Robert F. Horton. 
(Service and Paton.)—Mr. Horton gives his readers in this volume 
a number of brilliant sketches. One of the best things in it is the 
defence of Jael. Mr. Horton urges with great force that she had 
been the unwilling witness of the outrage of Sisera, and that she 
was especially provoked by the unnatural alliance between her 
husband and Jabin. It was the tradition of the Kenites to be the 
friends of Israel. We cannot but think that the prose story of 
the slaying of Sisera is more probable than that which modern 
critics deduce from the song. But is it necessary to distinguish 
them? ‘She put her hand to the nail and her right hand to the 
workman’s hammer” suits the action of one about to drive the 
nailin. ‘She attacked him with the tent-pin and a workman’s 
hammer” is scarcely intelligible. Why should not the tent-peg 
have been of iron, and so easily driven through the skull? Heber 
was probably a smith. Mr. Horton’s use of modern criticism is, 
on the whole, excellent. He so manages it as not to interfere 
with, but rather to heighten, the interest of the narratives, 
In the “Shulamite,” a skilful exposition of the “Song of 
Solomon,” we have an appropriate quotation from Virgil’s Eclogues 
(Sepibus in nostris,” &c.) Why is “ alter ab undecimo tunc me iam 
ceperat annus” translated by “I had but entered on my own 
thirteenth year”? Why not twelfth? We may mention among 
the other studies “ Ruth,” ‘‘ Abigail,” “ The Queen of Sheba,” 
“Huldah.” In “Ruth” the youth of the Moabite stranger is, it 
seems to us, exaggerated. Ruth and Orpah were not “ girls.” 
Both had been married for ten years, with an uncertain period of 
widowhood. 


Life of Sir John Hawley Glover. By Lady Glover. (Smith, 
Elder,and Co. 14s.)—Sir J. H. Glover had an active life, typical in 
its variety of employment of the diversity of service which an 
Englishman is called upon to render to his country. Nearly 
twenty years in Western Africa were succeeded by five years in 
Newfoundland, a contrast which only the British Empire could 
furnish. Lady Glover has put together an interesting narrative 
of her husband’s services, and she has had the advantage of 
having had the most important episode in his life told for her by 
Sir Richard Temple. Sir J. Glover did much for his country, but 
never anything more valuable than when he discovered, so to 
speak, the Hausas, a tribe which has been as useful to us, ona 
smaller scale, as the Sikhs and the Ghoorkas. The sketch of 
Captain Glover’s operations in the Ashantee War is an admirable 
piece of military history. It would be difficult to exaggerate the 
help which he gave te the main advance by his skilfully planned 
movements, The Ashantee army was seriously weakened by the 
forces which were detached to watch him. The skill with which 
he managed his native allies, most of them of a quality different 
from that of the Hausas, was very great. 


The Tendencies of Modern Theology. By the Rev. John S. 
Banks. (C. H. Kelly.)—Nine of the [twelve papers which are 
reprinted in this volume first appeared in the London Quarterly 
Review, one was published in the Expository Times, and two in 
the Thinker. Mr. Banks is somewhat suspicious of modern ten- 
dencies ; but he is just and candid, and conducts his controversy 
in areally Christian spirit. We think that he fails sometimes to 
do justice to opponents, but it is not intentionally. To say that 
F. D. Maurice held “ that the only purpose of Christ’s death was 
to move men to repentance” is strange indeed. Surely one of 





the essential parts of Maurice’s teaching was that the work of 
Christ’s life and death was to bring the human will into harmony 
with the Divine. The best of these papers deals with the 
Incarnation. We cannot accept the writer’s views, which seem 
to imply Apollinarianism, but the question is stated with pre- 
cision and fairness. 


The Odyssey of Homer. By J. G. Cordery. (Methuen and Co.) 
—Mr. Cordery has followed up his translation of the Iliad by 
dealing in the same way with the Odyssey. He writes in blank 
verse, of moderate quality, not such certainly as to convert us to 
the belief that this metre can ever be made suitable to a version 
of Homer. Here is his rendering of half a dozen lines in the 
Garden of Alcinous (vii. 114-119) :— 


“* Nigh the trees 
Flourished and grew therein, pomegranates, pears, 
Gay-tinted apple, and the fig-tree sweet, 
And olive ia full blossom: nor the fruit 
Fails ever there, nor dies away at all, 
Nor through the winter, nor the summer tide ; 
For Zephyr blowing soft the whole year through 
Makes mellow some, while some it maketh flower.” 


As a rendering, we have only to criticise the last line. “Some it 
maketh flower” is too precise for ra uéy dver, though “makes 
mellow some” will pass for &AAa d¢ réooe:. “ Brings some fruits 
to birth and ripens others” is Messrs. Butcher and Long’s ren- 
dering. Lord Carnarvon’s version is :— 


** The tall trees stand and blossom; then the pear, 
The brigbt-hued apple, and pomegranate grow, 
The blooming olive and the luscious fig, 

Whose fruit the livelong year nor fails nor fades 
In wiuter’s cold and summer's heat ; but aye 
The soft west wind ripens or,brings to birth 
Each in due season.” 


And here is Mr. Way’s version, far, less close, but with more of 
the grand Homeric swing :— 


* And the fat earth fed the root of many a tall tree there, 
The apple-tree, lovely of fruit, the pomegranate tree, and the pear, 
And the fig with its full sweet taste, and the silvery olive’s pride, 
No blight ever cometh to waste their fruit, nor in summer tide, 
Nor yet in the winter it fails, but softly blows evermore 
The breath of the Western gales that fairy orchard o’er; 
Here blossoms are blowing, and there, fruits growing, and there, ripe store,” 


The Vitality of Christian Dogma. By A. Sabatier, D.D. Trans- 
lated by Mrs. Emmanuel Christen. With a Preface by Dean 
Fremantle. (A. and C. Black.)—Dr. Sabatier is not a champion 
of dogma as it is commonly regarded and accepted. On the other 
hand, he does not regard dogma as a mischievous addition to the 
simplicity of Gospel truth. His view would be that it was evolved 
out of the contact of that truth with the conditions of human 
intelligence and knowledge which it found. And, he holds, it 
must go on evolving. But we cannot attempt to epitomise Dr. 
Sabatier’s views. Dean Fremantle commends them to the care- 
ful attention of Christian thinkers and teachers, and we cannot 
do better than take his advice. 


Hymns of Ter Steigen and Others. Translated by Frances 
Bevan. Second Series. (Nisbet and Co.)—Here we have 
between seventy and eighty hymns, about a quarter of which 
are intended for the use of children. Many of them are drawn 
from a volume written in the thirteenth century by Mechtild 
of Stellfal (otherwise Magdeburg), and discovered in the con- 
vent library of Einsiedeln in 1861. We must frankly own that 
there is an extravagance of expression about these which does 
not please. But it would be out of place to criticise this 
eminently devotional verse. Readers who were interested in the 
first. series, published a few years ago by Mrs. Bevan, will be 
glad to have the new volume. 


A Smile Within a Tear, and other Fairy Stories. By the Lady 
Gwendolen Ramsden. (Hutchinson and Co.)—A Houseful of Rebels. 
By Walter C. Rhoades. (A. Constable and Co.)—It is not too much 
to say that neither of these books would have been written but 
for “ Alice in Wonderland.” “Lewis Carroll ” was a Homer in 
his way; he founded a cycle, not of epics, but of a peculiar kind 
of fairy-story. Our old friends Jack of the Beanstalk, Cinderella, 
the White Cat, and their companions, were of another world. In 
this new fairy-book the children are such as we see every day— 
we may observe, however, that Mr. Rhoades’s “rebels” are little 
monsters; what will a girl who tortures her dolls grow to p—and 
their marvellous experiences are dovetailed, so to speak, into 
common life. That is a difficult condition of things to manage, 
and we must own that it is seldom managed to our satisfaction. 
Both of these books have some pretty writing in them, and both, 
have some pleasing illustrations. 


Ideals for Girls, By the Rev. H. R. Haweis. (J. Bowden.)—~ 
A little volume this, appropriately decorated, in which Mr. 
Haweis discourses pleasantly and wisely to various classes of 
girls. The classes are necessarily arrived at by cross-division- 
The first chapter, for instance, is given to “ Untidy Girls,” the 





second and third to “Musical Girls.” These, it is clear, are 
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not mutually exclusive. In the same way, it is possible to be 
both “ Parochial” and “ Learned,” and not less so, for all men 
are not partial to dunces, to be “ Learned” and “Engaged.” 
This is as it should be. Mr. Haweis takes some prominent 
feature of character, habit, employment, or condition, and gives 
some excellent advice suggested by it. Of course the book is 
slight, but it shows the writer to great advantage. 


Heinrich Heine’s Lieder und Gedichte. Selected and arranged by 
C, A. Buchheim, Ph.D. (Macmillan and Co.)—This volume 
wili be a welcome addition to the “Golden Treasury Series.” 
Professor Buchheim will carry all opinions with him when he 
argues that Heine is a poet for whom selection is wanted. 
There was, a8 he says, a lower Heine as well as a higher, and 
the lower sometimes transgressed into verse which it would be 
a strange anomaly to put into anything that called itself a 
treasury. The introduction is an excellent piece of criticism. 
But Professor Buchheiw’s observations on Heine’s poems of the 
sea are peculiarly noteworthy. 


The Fatal Phial. By G. Beresford Fitzgerald, F.S.A. (Digby 
Long, and Co.)—This story has several good points, but we con- 
sider the plot is rather defective, because we had a prejudice 
from the beginning against Mrs. Richmond, and this feeling is 
not entirely removed when the mystery about her is finally solved. 
The author, unintentionally, has rather overdone it, and has made 
her not merely foolish, but knavish as well. There are, however, 
some good situations and characters, and altogether it is a very 
readable volume. 


TALES. 

True Blue. By Herbert Russell. (Chatto and Windus.)—This 
story has a double plot; there is the story of the lass who, though 
she “loved a sailor,” did not disdain amusing herself with the 
attentions of gentlemen belonging to other professions; and 
there is the story of the sailor who was loved and had to comfort 
himself with the belief during certain very distressing experi- 
ences. Each takes up the tale in turn; and the sailor has the 
best of it. Miss Violet is something of a humbug, to speak 
plainly. It is not without satisfaction that she writes about one 
of her admirers, the newly arrived curate. “He lightly touched 
my face with his lips and whispered some words of endearment 
and spiritual encouragement into my ear,” she says. The 
combination seems just a little odd under the circumstances. 
The tale has some good things in it, and may be read with 
pleasure.——Vindicta. By Fenn March. (Horace Marshall and 
Son.)—This is a story which turns on the facts, or supposed 
facts, of heredity. Jermyn Strange has a mother who is 
more than half lunatic through indulgence in drink. And he 
loves Beatrice Graham-Hope. There is no little force in the 
description of the situation. If this is a proper subject for the 
novelist’s art—a very large hypothesis—then the author of Vindicta 
has achieved a certain success. The Marchioness Against the 
County. By Edward H. Cooper. (Chapman and Hall.)—There 
is some clever, and even brilliant, writing in this story, but we do 
not see that the Yvonne of the latter part of the tale is the same 
person as the Yvonne of the earlier. Here she isafter listening toa 
fashionable “ conference ” at the Madeleine :—‘ What are these 
timid suggestions of a partial surrender to God? The girl 
flung them from her with scorn, rejecting with young, vehement 
contempt the tepid faith, the life of compromises, and half-truths, 
and divided allegiance which she thought had been offered her.” 
Here she is again, when she is “the Marchioness against the 
County” :— She had no strength of character or sense of duty 
to be done in the world as would have sustained Lord Draycott’s 
first wife under such circumstances. She was a mere child of 
pleasure, without any definite moral value in her own eyes.”’ 
But, as has been said, there is some good work in the book. 
Baron Mathurin, the profligate Jew patron of the drama, is an 
effective figure drawn in the most lurid colours. Ace o’ Hearts. 











By Charlotte Bain. (Hurst and Blackett.)—The ace of hearts 

on the cover is pictured black. Is there any significance | 
in that? Possibly the solecism is intended. Anyhow, it | 
may be used to point a moral. We cannot see any definite | 
plan in Miss Bain’s treatment of love. Is it all a parable with 

the old farmer’s maxim for its meaning, “Don't ye marry for | 
money, but marry where money is”? Some of the characters of ; 
the story are finely drawn. Mary Muir, the low-born wife of the | 
unsuccessful painter, is a good specimen. But to the tale we 
cannot give much praise.——His Fortunate Grace. By Gertrude | 
Atherton. (Bliss and Sands.)—Here, again, is a clever story 
which somehow does not hang well together. What is the upshot 
of it all? That a man, however firm his will and right his | 
judgment, stands no chance against the determination of the 

woman whom he loves. No one could be more absolutely in the 


{ 





right when Mr. Forbes resolves that his daughter shall not marry 
the Duke of Bosworth,—he is an American millionaire, it must be 
understood. And he was one of the strongest of men. But Mrs. 
Forbes is resolved the other way, and she conquers. Or is this, 
perchance, the meaning: that when a young woman takes up 
Socialism and the condition of the people, she is not necessarily 
proof against the glittering attractions of a ducal coronet? But 
the story makes amusing reading. 


Books Recetvep.—Umagga Jitaka (The Story of the Tunnel). 





Translated from the Sinhalese by T. B. Yatawara. (Luzac and 
Co.) The Gospel According to Darwin. By Woods Hutchinson, 
A.M. (Open Court Publishing Company, Chicago.) The 





Cerebellum. By H. Davies, MD. (Nichols and Co.)——Elements 
of Histology. By E. Klein, M.D., F.R.S. “ Revised and 
Enlarged Edition.” (Cassell and Co.)——Biologieal Lectures at 
Wood’s Holl Marine Biological Laboratory. (Ginn and Co, 
Boston, U.S.)\——Hydrographical Surveying. By Rear-Admiral 
Sir William J. L. Wharton, K.C.B. “Second and Revised 
Edition.” (John Murray.)——The Place Names of the Liver pool 
District. By Henry Harrison. (Elliot Stock.) A Guide to the 
History and Valuation of the Coins of Great Britain and Ireland: 
By the late Lieutenant-Colonel W. Stewart Thorburn. Revised 
and enlargei by Herbert A Grueber. (L. Upcott Gill.) ——The 
Wealth and Progress of New South Wales, 1896-7. By T. A. 
Coghlan. (W. A. Gullick, Sydney.)——The Oxfordshire Light 
Infantry Chronicle, 1897. Compiled and edited by Major A. F. 
Mockler-Ferryman. (Eyre and Spottiswoode.) ——The Workman's 
Compensation Act. Edited by R. M. Minton-Senhouse and G. P. 
Emery. (Bemrose and Sons.)——The Turf. By Alfred E. T. 
Watson. (Lawrence and Bullen.) ——The Harness Horse, Young 
Race-Horses, By Sir W. Gilbey, Bart. (Vinton and Co.)— 
A Simple Grammar of English now in Use. By John Earle, 
M.A, (Smith, Elder, and Co.)——The English Language: its 
History and Structure. By W. H. Low, M.A. Fourth edition. 
(W. B. Clive.) The Nineteenth Century in France: Selections 
from the Best Modern French Literary Works. By Paul Chauvet, 
B.A. (Digby, Long, and Co.)——The Centuries: a Chronological 
Synopsis of History on the “ Space-for-Time’” Method. Second 
edition. (West and Newman.) North America, in “ Black’s 
School Geography,” by Lionel W. Lyall (A. and C. Black). 
Light, Visible and Invisible. By Silvanus P. Thompson, D.Sc. 
(Macmillan and Co.)——Physiography for Advanced Students. By 
A. T. Simmons, B.Sc. (Same publishers.)——Elementary Geo- 
metrical Statics. By W. J. Dobbs, M.A. (Same publishers.) 
Tutorial Chemistry: Part II., Metals, by G. H. Bailey, B.Sc., 
edited by William Briggs, M.A., in “The University Tutorial 
Series” (W. B. Clive). A Complete Course of French Composi- 
tion and Idioms. By Hector Rey, B.-és-L. (Blackie and Son.) 
Ordinary Differential Equations. By James Morris Page. 
(Macmillan and Co.) Algebra for Schools. By William Thomp- 
son, M.A. (W. and R. Chambers.)——The Ramesseum. By 
J. E. Quibell. (B. Quaritch.) Among the publications 
of the Columbia University, New York, in the provinces of 
“Studies in History and Economics, and Public Law,” German 
Wage Law, by James W. Crook, Ph.D.; Public Administra- 
tion in Massachusetts, by Robert Harvey Whittier, Ph.D.; and 
The Centralisation of Administration in New York State, by John 
Archibald Farslie, Ph.D. The Royal Societies’ Club. (‘The Club, 
St. James Street.) Lean’s Royal Navy List. (Witherby and 
Co.) Rhodes’s Steamship Guide. (G. Philip and Son.) Scot- 
land by the Midland Railway. (Columbus Publishing Company.) 
Cassell’s Guide to London. (Cassell and Co.) —— Root's 
“ District” Guide to London. (Sampson Low and Co.) 












































New Epirions AND Reprints.—The seventh and eighth volumes 
of the two new editions of the Spectator, which have been more than 
once noticed in these columns, edited by George A. Aitken (John 
C. Nimmo), and by G. Gregory Smith (J. M. Dent and Co.)—— 
Lives of the Saints. By S. Baring-Gould. Vol. XV., December. (John 
C. Nimmo.)——Novello’s Collection of Words of Anthems. New and 
enlarged edition, with appendix. (Novello and Co.)——The 
History of China. By D.C. Boulger. 2 vols. (W. Thacker and 
Co.) In the “ Border Edition of the Waverley Novels,” edited 
by Andrew Lang (John C. Nimmo), The Bride of Lammermoor. 
Richard the Third. By James Gairdner, LL.D. (Cambridge 
University Press.) “The Lyric Poets:” the Lyric Poems of 
Robert Browning. Edited by Ernest Rhys. (J. M. Dent and Co.) 
H. de Balaac’s A Princess’s Secrets. Translated by Ellen 
Marriage. With a Preface by George Saintsbury. (Same pub- 
lishers.)——The Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table. By Oliver 
Wendell Holmes. With an Introduction by Andrew Lang. (Ward, 
Lock, and Co.) A Sailor’s Sweetheart. By W. Clark Russell. 
(Sampson Low and Co.) The Courtship of Morrice Buckler 
By A. E. W. Mason. (Macmillan and Co.) 
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Reprints.—We have received some peculiarly interesting 
volumes in the “Temple Classics” series, edited by Israel 
Gollancz, M.A. (J.M. Dent and Co.) These are, to arrange them in 
their chronological order, The Golden Book of Marcus Aurelius 
(the translation of Merci, son of Isaac Casaubon); Sir Thomas 
More's Utopia, translated into English by Ralphe Robinson; 
Timber, or Déscoveries, being Observations on Men and Manners, 
by Ben Jonson ; John Milton’s Paradise Regained and Minor Poems ; 
John Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress ; The History of Henry Esmond, 
by William Makepeace Thackeray, in two volumes,——In the 
“Temple Dramatists ” (same publishers), Beaumont and Fletcher's 
Knight of the Burning Pestle. In the ‘Temple Edition of the 
Waverley,Novels” (same publishers), The Abbot. In the “ Pocket 
Falstaff Edition of Shakespeare’s Plays” (Bliss, Sands, and Co.), 
Hamlet, Prince of Denmark, King Lear, and The Winter’s Tale. 














PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 

















a 
Alexander (A.), Physical Training at Home, cr 8vo ..... ppeasasnicua eocenceseed (Cox) 2/0 
Ashworth (J. R.), An Introductory Course of Practical Magnetism and 

Electricity, Cr 8V0 .......sssssseereeeee sednnbasensnen dunsinevonnentess seseseeeee( Whittaker) 2/6 
Bird (0.), A School Geography, or 8VO ........+ ° (Whittaker) 2/6 
Bollinger (0.), Atlas and Essentials of Pathological Anatomy, Vols. I. and 

Til niedeecsnisnaniiesbadeeienmucntacenmmnmnnanD (Baillitre) each 12/6 
Braddon (M. E.), In High Places, Cr 8V0.....csccseessscsssessoncsecseees (Hutchinson) 6/0 
Burleigh (B.), Sirdar and Khalifa, 8vo .......... Sosccnsneonseces (Chapman & Hall) 12,0 
Butler (Dom O.), The Lausiac History of Palladius, cr 8vo (Camb. U. Press) 7/6 
Cameron (Mrs. Lovett-), The Ways of a Woman, Cr BVO wissecssserseeres (White) 6/0 
Chreiman (M. A.), Health, Loss and Gain, No. 1, 12mo .. .(Rebman) 2/6 
Croker (B. M.), Peggy of the Bartongs, cr 8V0...........s0008 enconacnscoess (Methuen) 6,0 
Dibdin (W. J.), The Purification of Sewage and Water...(Sanitary Pub. Co.) 21/0 
Gould (G. M.), A Pocket Medical Dictionary, 18M0 ..........seseeccereeees (Lewis) 2/6 
Johnston (M. Campbell-), The Justice of the Peace, 4to.........(Shaw & Sons) 7/6 
Jones (H. M.), Asepsis and Antisepsis in Abdominal Surger. 3/0 
Keeling (E. D’Esterre-), The Queen’s Serf, cr 8vo 6/0 
Kent (J.), A Harvest Festival, cr 8vo........ ae ° 3/6 
Macmahon (E.), An Honourable Estate, er 8vo .. 6/0 


Hf 
Manders (H.), Ferment Treatment of Cancer and Tuberculosis (Rebman) 10/6 
Maxwell (W.H.), Removal and Disposal of Town Refuse (Sanitary Pub, Oo.) 15/0 








Oxenham (J.), God’s Prisoner, cr 8V0 .......64 seb beavasennsseee (Hurst & Blackett) 6/0 
Scott (G. F.), At Friendly Point, cr 8vo ae wibhetnetinsiiead (Bowden) 3/6 
Trevelyan (R. C.), Mallow and Asphodel, or 8V0_ ....es000. pesapacee (Macmillan) 2/6 
Tuck (R.), The Hour before Holy Communion, cr 8vo (Marshall es 2/6 
Watts (W. W.), Geology for Beginners, Cr 8VO ....00-sseeesseecereeees (Macmillan) 2/6 














[*4* All books reviewed have the published price attached, so 
far as can be ascertained by us. This applies only to books issued 


above Gs. in price. | 
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Surrender values of unique liberality paid. 
Detailed information supplied on application. 
Head Office for the United Kingdom:—17 and 18 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C 


D.C. HALDEMAN, Geueral Manager, 
PROVIDENT bining Life Assurance, at minimum cost, with pro- 
vision for old age. The practical effect of these 


INSTITUTION policies in the National Provident Institution is that 
the Member’s life is Assured until he reaches the agé 
agreed upon, and on his reaching that age the whole 
FOR MUTUAL of the premiums paid are returned to him, and a con- 
LIFE ASSURANCE. siderable sum in addition, representing a by no means 
insignificant rate of interest on his payments, 
No. 48 GRACECHURCH STREET, Lonvoy, E.0. 


INVESTED FUNDS Exceed £5,000,000 
PAID IN CLAIMS »  £10,000,000 
All the Profits are Divided amongst the Assared, 
Endowment-Assurance Policies are issued, cow- 











INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT and CO.’S Manufac- 
ture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark, 
DEN NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on appli 
cation 


TRADE-MARKE. 


E. DENT and CoO.,, 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 
UNDERWEAR 


CELLULAR UDERHEAR — 


HEALTHIEST AND BEST. 


FOR ALL SEASONS AND CLIMATES. 
‘THIS IS THE TRUE AND NATURAL PRINCIPLE OF CLOTHING.’—Lance?, 
Illustrated Price-List of full range of Cellular goods for men, women, and 
children, with names of 600 Country Agents, sent post-free on application. 
ROBERT SCOTT, 14 and 15 POULTRY, CHEAPSIDE, F.C.; 
OLIVER BROS., 417 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.; 

383 NEW BOND STREET, ,, ” 











SCHWEITZER'S 
COCOA T 1 


**The Royal Cocoa.” 
Absolutely pure and full of nourishing and sustaining properties. 


“THE QUEEN has a cup of Schweitzer’s Cocoatina brought to 
her at 7.30 a.m., and two hours later uses the same beverage at the 
breakfast table.’”’—Society, 

BY ORDER OF THE CZAR.—‘‘Send immediately to office of 
Marshal, Imperial Court, Petersburg Winter Palace, twenty hali-pound 
tins Schweitzer’s Cocoatina—Colonel Anitschkotf."—(TELEGRAM FROM 
St. PETBRSBURG). 








REPARATORY SCHOOL in the UNDERCLIFF, 
ISLE OF WIGHT.—Mr. EDWARD F.SHEPHERD, M.A, Oxon (married), 
RECEIVES a FEW BOYS, requiring equable climate and individual care, to 
prepare for Public Schools. Large house and grounds. Specially suitable for 
Anglo-Indian and delicate boys. Strongly recommended by medical men. 
Mrs, Shepherd will take entire charge of a few small Anglo-Indian children (boys 
or girls) as companions to her own. Reference to parents of past aud pres 
pupils and others,—Address, Underwath, St. Lawrence, Isle of W ight 


ent 








| MR. BROWNING’S SYSTEM OF 
TREATING SHORT SIGHT 


R REDUCES IT AND IMPROVES THE VISION, 


Mr. JOHN BROWNING, 
OPHTHALMIC OPTICIAN, 
President of the British Optical Association, and 
Author of ‘* Our Eyes,” 
(now in its Seventeenth Edition), price ls., 
63 STRAND, LONDON, W.C., 
May be consulted personally free of charge. 


OU 
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ING EDWARD’S GRAMMAR SCHOOL, CHELMS- 
FORD. Founded 1551.—40 minutes’ run from London. Handsome nev 
buildings, fitted with every modern appliance. Chemical and Physical La — 
tories, Workshops, Lecture Room, Gymnasium, Cricket Fields. a ree 
have trebled under the present management. Fees moderate and inc fations 
Accommodation for Natives of India. Very successful in London ee 20008 
and Preliminary Scientific. Honours List on application to the Head-Master. 
£190 gained in Scholarship 1897-8. 


VASTBOURNE.—HOME SCHOOL of the highest class 
for GENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS. First-rate education ; best a = 
Masters. Special advantages for Languages, Painting, Music, Fine ogee 
high ground, close to sea and downs. All outdoor games; cycling, 4 a 
Resident pupils only.—Address, “ WELFARE,” care of Messrs. Street an es 
30 Cornhill, H.C. 
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HE COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING FARMS 
T (LIMITED). 


HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 


Founded in January, 1887, under distinguished auspices, for the edneation and 
introduction to their future career of young Public Schoolmen and others, 


STATESMEN OF THE HIGHEST RANK have fully recognised the work 
which has since been done. ; 

MANY OLD STUDENTS are prosperously settled in all parts of the world. 

ON THE BEAUTIFUL SEASIDE ESTATE (1,000 acres) of the College, 
in the finest climate for growing youths, the advantages of physical develop- 
ment combined with mental and manual training are probably uniqae. 

FULL INFORMATION from the DIRKCTOR at above address, or from the 
LONDON SECRETARY, at 11 PALL MALL, S.W. 
NEXT TERM will BEGIN on SEPTEMBER 26th, 





UNNYDOWN HOUSE, GUILDFORD, 
FORMERLY PIXHOLME, DORKING. 

BOYS are PREPARED for the Hntrance and Scholarship Examinations of 
the Public Schools. The house is situated on the sonthern slope of the Hoz’s 
Back, at an elevation of 469 ft., in 8 acres of ground. There are work«hops 
and alarge gymnasium. Boys over Ten, 100 gnineas; under Ten, 80 guineas. 

The AUTUMN TERM will BEGIN on SEPLEMBER 20th, 

Principal, Miss BRAHAM (Cambridge Higher Loca! Certiticate in Honours), 





‘TI\DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL For GIRLS, Limited, 

4 34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 

ee eee Miss JAPP, B.A, 

The School Coarse includes the Subjects of a High School Curriculum, Natural 
Science (with Laboratory Work), Drawing, Singing and Harmony, Needlework, 
and Physical Exercises. Fees, 4 to 6 guineas a term. Prospectuses, &c., can be 
obtained from the Secretary. NEXT THERM, SEPTEMBER 20th, 1898, Private 
omnibuses daily from Moseley and Handsworth. A Boarding-House (Thorne 
Hill, Augustus Road) in connection with the School. 

18 Newhall Street, Birmingham, T. H. RUSSELL, Secretary. 


THE GIRLS’ SCHOOL COMPANY, LIMITED. 
HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, HELENSBURGH, DUMBARTONSHIRE, 
Head-Mistress—Miss RENTON. 
It has been arranged to OPEN in SEPTEMBER a BOARDING-HOUSE for 
this School in the residence of the Head- Mistress. 
Applications to Miss RENTON, or Secretary, D. HILL JAOK, 141 West 
George Street, Glasgow. 








THE HARROWDEN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
HENDON HALL, MIDDLESEX, 
Miss BARTLETT begs to announce the REMOVAL of the School from Great 
Harrowden Hall, Northants, to the above address.—Prospectus on application 
to the SECRETARY, 





| ai HERTS.—S. GEORGE’S SCHOOL. 
c Head-Master—Rev. R. H. WIX, M.A. 

Aschool for 100 Boarders; 25 miles from London, Large buildings and 
grounds, private chapel, swimming, carpentering, &c. Fees moderate,—Apply 
to HBAD-MASTER, 


\DOR HALL SCHOOL For GirrRtLs, 

FOREST HILL, 8.E. Established 1850. Principal, Mrs. HAMILTON, 
Girton, Cambridge; Historical Tripos, lst Class, Professors: H. G. Seeley, 
f.R.8.; J. W. Hales, M.A.; H. E. Malden, M.A.; G. Garcia, R.A.M.; 
Mons, Pradeau (Paris Conservatoire); Mons, Larpent, B.-és-L.; Herr Loman, 
LA.M.; Herr Paul Stoeving (Leipsic); &c. Large house and grounds, Gym. 
nasium, ‘fennis, Swimming, Riding. Reference kindly permitted to Miss Welsh, 
Mistress of Girton College, and many Clergy and Medical Men. 

















{EVENOAKS SCHOOL, KENT.—Founded 1432. 
b FIRST GRADE PUBLIC SCHOOL. 22 miles from London. 500 ft. 
anove sea, Most healthy and beautiful surroundings. Rapidly increasing 
aumbers, Staff all Graduates in Honours, Foreign Languages taught conver- 
sationally as well as grammatically. _New Technical Buildings, Laboratory, 
&c. Games good.—Address, G. E, HESLOP, M.A, 








JARIS.—The Comforts of an English and American 

. Home, combined with the advantage of studying Music, Art, and Languages 
in Paris, are offered to a few YOUNG LADIES, in the best part of the city 
(near l’Arc de Triomphe and Bois de Boulogne). Very careful supervision given, 
and lessons from the most eminent Professors arranged for. Under the tuition 
of a French Lady, resident in the home, an excellent opportunity is afforded of 
learning and speaking the language.—Miss HAYES, 46 Rue Hamelin, Paris. 





\W 4LDHEIM, BERNE.—Highly recommended HOME- 
} SCHOOL for limited number of GIRLS. Special advantages for study 
ot Languages, Mnsic, and Art. Visiting Professors; University Lectures. 
sracing climate; beautiful situation, and large grounds. References kindly 
permitted to Mrs, W. P. Dickins, Cherington House, Shipston-os-Stuur, and 
other ladies.—For Prospectus, apply to Miles. HEISS. 





— ‘a 7 
K i G’S SCHOOL, WORCESTER. — 
FOUR FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS and TWO HOUSE EXHl. 
SILIONS, Exam, Nov. 15th, 16th. Valuable University Exhibitions. Healthy 
Situation. Modern School-house. — Head- Master, Rev. W. HALGHTON 
CHAPPEL (formerly House-Master at Marlborough). 








WANDWICH (KENT).—Sir ROGER MANWOOD’S 
0) GRAMMAR SCHOOL. Founded 1563. Sound Classical and Commercial 
Tiecation. Boarding Fees, 50 guineas per annum. Science a speciality.—Illus- 
Wicd Prospectus, &c., on application to Head-Master, E, H, BLAKENEY, M.A, 
«Westminster and Trin, Goll., Cambridge). 


f{8tory of ROCHFORD HUNDRED. By the late 
PHILIP Benton. A number of copies to be disposed of, bound and 
eehomed, Also Interesting and Valuable MSS., unpublished, Catalogues 
Jing prepared of Old Valuable Books for Sale.x—Apply, Mrs. BENTON, Frank- 
‘eigh House, Sonthend-on-Sea. 





OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER, 

Established by Royal Charter, 1845, Practical and Scientific Instrnotion in 
Agriculture and Dairy-Farming, Estate Management, &c., for Land-Owners, 
Land-Agents, Surveyors, intending Colenists, &c. 

PRESIDENT—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, K.G. 


: CoMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT— 
Right Hon. the Earl of Ducie (Chairman), | Col. T. W. Uhester Master, 
Right Hon. the Earl Bathurst, M. H. N. Story-Maskelyne, Esq., F.R.S. 
Col. Sir R, Nigel F. Kingseote, K.0.B., Right Hon. Lord Viscount Cobham, 
George T. J. Sotheron-Estcourt, Esq., Sir John E. Dorington, Bart., M.P., 
Ambrose L. Goddard, Esq., Right Hon. Lord Moreton, 

For Prospectus of College, Farm and Dairy, Scholarships, Diplomas, &c. 
apply to the PRINCIPAL, ne cian 


NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 11th, 





COUNTY COUNOIL OF KENT.—COUNTY COUNCIL OF SURREY. 


OUTH-EASTERN AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
WYE, near ASHFORD, KENT, 





This Residential College gives » Complete Scientific and Practical Training to 
Future Farmers, Land Agents, &c. Preparation for the Examinations of the 
Royal Agricultural Society and the Surveyor’s Institution. Resident Staff of 
seven Professors and Lecturers. Farm of 260 acres. Inclusive fees for residents 
in Kent and Surrey, £60 a year; other counties, £70 a year. NEXT TERM 
BEGINS SEPTEMBER 30th. For Prospectus and all particulars apply to the 
Principal, A. D. HALL, M.A., late Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. 





OURNEMOUTH.—GORSE CLIFF, BOSCOMBE 
CHINE.—SCHOOL ror BOYS From 6 to 14, 
House stands high on cliff, south aspect; playground and field for games, 
Resident Masters and Governess. 60, $0, and 100 guineas. 
Mrs. JAMES MACDONELL, 





——_——» 


wETTLE, YORKSHIRE.—“OVERDALE” SCHOOL 
k for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation. Head-Mistress, Miss E. M. 
PICKARD (Class Trip.), Newnham Col., Camb, Highest references. 





iM ONMOUTH HIGH SCHOOL.—Rich Foundation; best 
i modern boarding arrangements. Excellent new buildings cost £20,000, 
Beautiful and healthy situation. Illustrated prospectus. Scholarships, 
Joarders under the immediate care of the Head-Mistress, Miss LUCKKS. 
EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE HOUSE SCHOLARSHIP (£20 for three 
years), JULY 13th and 14th, 





ANGUAGES and SCIENCE.—Mr. H. A. CLAY, M.A., 

_4 assisted by Mr. E. NEWALL, M.A., has VACANCIES for TWO BOYS to 

prepare for English Schools, or attending Ziirich Schools, giving unrivalled 

modern and scientific education. Strongly recommended by H.M.’s Minister in 
Switzerland.—Plattenhof, Ziirich. 





{ AKHAM SCHOOL.—Numerous SCHOLARSHIPS at 
Z the School and to the Universities. Modern side with Commercial class, 
Laboratory, Carpenter’s Shops, Large Playing Fields. Terms moderate, 
NEXT TERM, owing to building, BEGINS SEPTEMBER 2lst. 





—T. JEAN DE LUZ—A PREPARATORY CLASS for 
SMALL BOYS and GIKLS will be OPENED in OCTOBER next by Miss 
JUCELYN SMITH (for five years Assistant-Mistress in the Sydenham High 
School for Girls, and late Head-Mistress of the West Hill Preparatory School 
for Boys, Sydenham). The pupils will be thoroughly and carefully grounded in 
preparation for the Public Schools, 


] OYS’ PREPARATORY SCHOOL.—Large house and 

grounds on Hast Coast of Scotland. Healthy, bracing situation; gravel 
soil, Field for cricket and football in grounds. Preparation for Public Schools 
and Navy.—R. BRUCE LOCKHART, B.A. (Hons.) Cantab, late Scholar of 
Corpus Christi College, SEAFIELD HOUSH, BROUGHTY FERRY. 











Y Frgearecssge ae — MAISON FLEURIE. — Miss WILLS 

(formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich High School) RECEIVES GIRLS 
tor Languages, Music, Painting, and Singing, French Conversation thoroughly 
acquired, Miss Wills may be seen by appointment at 17 Streatham Place, 5.W., 
until September ]4th, when she returns to Lausanne with the pupils. 


RECOMMENDS and forwards gratis PROSPECTUSES of English and 
Foreign SCHOOLS and KDUCATIONAL HOMES, and introdaces GOVERN. 
ESSKS, Visiting Teachers, Chaperons, Companions, Secretaries for HOME, the 
CONTINENT, AFRICA, AMERICA, ASIA, AUSTRALASIA, 


N ADAME AUBERT, 141 REGENT STREET, W.. 





| ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR. 
f SHIPS.—Ten Scholarships (£55-£10) on DECKMBER 7th. Open ta 
boys joining NEXT TERM, SEPTEMBER 16th. Valuable Exhibitions in July, 
ARMY CLASS and Engineering Class free. Hight Scholarships, &c., at the 
Universities since November. Excellent healthrecord, Fine historic surround. 
ings. JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13), thoroughly complete. — Head-Master, Rev. 
A. J. GALPIN, M.A., late House-Master at Marlborough. 


UNDLE SCHOOL.—Classical, Modern, Science, and 
Engineering Sides. SPECIAL ARMY and NAVY CLASSES. This year’s 
successes include the Senior Mathematical Scholarship at Christ College, 
Cambridge, a Classical Scholarship and a Science Exhibition, two Woolwich 
Entrances (12th place), one Sandhurst: Entrance two Preliminary Scientific Passes 
(London University), and five First Classes in the Classical Tripos, Fee, £60 to 
£70 a year.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 








EDDON COURT, ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD, 

N.W.—PREPARATORY for PUBLIC SCHOOLS only. House specially 

built for this School, electric light, own grounds, individual attention to health 

and work of Boys. References to Parents of Boys passed into Public Schools, 

leading London Physicians, &c.—Head-Master, H. FRAMPTON STALLARD, 
M.A, Oxon. 





[LFRACOMBE. — TEIGHMORE PREPARATORY 

= SCHOOL. Head-Master, Mr. C. MIDDLEMORE WHITHARD. Thorough 

hi feet ion for Public Schools and Royal Navy. One Scholarship of £20 for 

ou 10 years and One of £20 for Boys over 10 are Open for Competition 

Fi “phone 30th and 31st, Candidates can take the papers at their own homes. 
ull particulars, Prospectus, &c., on application. 


WaAdTeD. — PROCEEDINGS of ZOOLOGICAL 


for 1848, eae’ Vols, Le tterpress for 1836, 1831, 1843, and Vols, with Plates 





1851, 1852, 1855, 1856, 1857.—" LYMATH,” 54 Holmdale Road, 


West Hamp tead, London, 





T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA—PARK MANSION. 
kK SCHOOL for DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Thorough education; 
delicate children receive every care. House built for school in high bracing 
situation, standing in own grounds; perfect ventilation and heating. Bathing, 
tennis, gymnastics, riding.—Principal, Miss AGNES BOOTH, A.C.P. 





IGH CROFT (between Haslemere and Godalming).— 
A T. ADDISON CHATER, M.A. Oxon., PREPARFS BOYS for Public 
schools or Royal Navy. References to Many Head-Masters, Parents, and Old 
Pupils, Head Kugby Scholarship won in June, 1898,—Address, Milford, Godalming. 
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Head-master.—Rev. W. YORKE FAUSSET, M.A. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 16.h and 17th, 


CLASSICAL AND MODERN SIDES. 





ALSO SPECIAL ARMY AND NAVY CLASSES, 
SENIOR, JUNIOR, AND PREPARATORY SCHOOLS. 
Elevated Situation. 


For Particulars App'y to the HEAD-MASTER. 





NIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN. 


FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 
WINTER SESSION, 1898-99. 


The WINTER SESSION COMMENCES on WEDNESDAY. Octcber 19th, 
1898. The Preliminary Kxamivation will commence on October Ist. 

The Degrees in Medicine granted by the University are—Bachelor of Medicine 
(M.B.), Bachelor of Surgery (Ob.B.), Doctor of Mejicine (M.D.), Master of 
Surgery (Ch.M.) They are conferred only after examination and only on 
Students of the University. A Diploma in Public Health is conferred, after 
Examination, on Graduates in Medicine of any University in the United 
Kingdom. 

The total cost for the whole Curriculum, including Hospital Fees and Fees for 
the Degrees of M.B. and Ch.B., is usually about £120. Bursaries, Scholarships, 
Fellowships, and Prizes, to the number of 50 and of the aggregate annual value 
of £1,200, are open to competition in this Faculty. 

A Prospectus of the Olasses, Fees, &c., together with Regulations for the 
Preliminary Examination and for Graduation in Medicine and Surgery, may be 
had free on application to the Secretary of the Medical Faculty. 

The University also grants the following Degrees in Arts, Science, Divinity, 
and Law:—In Arts—Doctor of Letters, Doctor of Philosophy, and Master of 
Arts. In Science—Doctor of Science, Bachelor of Science (in Pure Science and 
ia Agriculture). In Divinity— Doctor of Divinity (Honorary) and Bachelor of 
Divinity. In Law—Doctor of Laws (Honorary) and Bachelor of Law (B.L.) 

Particulars may be had on application to the SECRETARY OF FACULTIES. 








PECIAL TUITION in LONDON for OXFORD and 
CAMBRIDGE EXAMS, 
Mr. E. L. HAWKINS (M.A. Oxon) has obtained upwards of 400 successes in 
various Oxford and Cambridge Exams., and is now RECEIVING daily PUPILS 
at 12 VICTORIA STREET, 8S.W. 


He also hes by correspondence Pr tus and terms on application. 








HE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 
NONCONFORMIST AND EVANGELICAL PUBLIC SOHOOL. 
AUTUMN TERM COMMENCES WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 21st. 
Particulars on Application to the BURSAR. 





lie TIRION, SHREWSBURY.—THOROUGH EDU- 
CATION OFFERED to the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN under 
Certificated Teachers and Visiting Masters. Healthy detached house in open 
position with good garden. Pupils prepared for Pubiic Examinations, Honours 
and Special Distinction gained in Music, Science, & Languages.—U nsolicited testi- 
monials as to individual care can be seen on application to THE PRINCIPAL. 


NIVERSITY OF DURHAM.—SCHOLARSHIPS for 

WOMEN, OCTOBER, 1898.—An ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP of £70 and 

en EXHIBITION of £30, each tenable for two years, will be OFFERED for 

COMVETITION at the ENTRANCE EXAMINATION in ARTS which COM- 

MENCES OCTOBER 12th.—Further information can be obtained from Kev. H. 
ELLERSHAW, Hatfield Hall, Durham. 


HE MARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE, 
SALUSBURY ROAD, 
BRONDESBURY, LONDON, N.W. 

A FULL COURSE of TRAINING in preparation for the CAMBRIDGE 
TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATE in the Theory and Practice of Teaching is offered 
to Ladies who desire to become Teachers, 

Kindergarten Teachers are also prepared for the Higher Certificate of the 
National Froebel Union, Junior Students are prepared for the Cambridge 
Higher Local Examinations. 

Scholarships offered in all Divisions, 

COLLEGE YEAR BEGINS SKPTEMBER l4th, 1898. 

The Winkworth Hall of Residence for Students will be opened in temporary 
premises in September, 1898, 

Address, Miss ALICE WOODS, Principal, the Maria Grey Training College, 
Salusbury Road, Brondesbury, N.W. 


\ ELLINGBOROUGH GRAMMAR SCHOOL for the 


last three years has passed more than 100 boys each year in the Cam- 
bridge Senior and Junior Local Examinations—an uneqnalled performance— 
and has stood First in England for eight years in the number of Mathematical 
Distinctions, Suecesses include First place at Cooper’s Hill, and at Woolwich, 
14 Open University Scholarships gained direct from the School, Hospitai 
Entrance Scholarships, Gold Medallist (London M.B.), &c. Fine modern build- 
ings and unrivalled playing-fields. Detached Sanatorium. Chemical Laboratory, 
£150 given annually in leaving Scholarships to the Universities. Tuition Fee. 
£9 153.; Board, 33 guineas per annum.—Apply, Dr. PLATT, Head-Master. 


EREFORD SCHOOL.—A Public School with Classical 

and Modern Sides. FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS to the Universities of 

the annual value of £700. Preparatory School; and Junior House for Boys 

under 12 will be opened in September. Terms, £65-55 per annum.—Head- Master, 
Rev. W. H. MURRAY RAGG, School House, Cathedral Close, Hereford. 




















[pg et IN FRANCE.—An ENGLISH LADY 
4 RECKIVES Three or Four GIRLS in her Chalet, near Dieppe. Special 
tacilitics for Frencb, Music, Sketch 
enjoyment. A few extra girls re 

to Mr. BEEVOR, 8 Lancaster Place, 





g; opportunities for every form of healthy 
ved during August and September.—Apply 
Strand, W.C. 





a 








PW HYL.—COLET HOUSE PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 


Staff of 3 Resident Graduates; Boys under 14, average number 25. Honse 
with South aspect, close to sea, with large sheltered playground; good bathinz; 
ericket field; gymnasium ; carpenter’s bench, Several Entrance Scholarships 
recently gained at Public Schools, ITilustrated prospectus, with full particu!ars 
sent on application,—Head-mas:er, R. M. HUGH-JONES, M.A.Oxon, 





NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON.—The SESSION 

of the FACULTIES of ARTS and LAWS and of SCIENUE (including 

tue Indian and Uriental Schools and the Department of Fine Arts) will BEGIN 

on OCTOBER 4th, The Introductory Lecture will be given at 3 p.m, by 
Profeseor J. Sutty, M.A., LL.D. 





SussKcts, Prorrsson orn LECTURER, 

Latin ... oso ote ne an «. A.E, Housman, M.A, 
Greek ... ss so on 00 om Os A. bist, MCA. 

Hebrew see ron ove ove «. Dr. D. W. Marks, 
Comparative Philology ... aes «w. J. P. Postgate, M.A., Litt.D. 
Archeology ... 6 oe =~ ose =~ s oes OK. A. Gardner, M.A. 

icyptian Archeology ..  .. | o« W. M. Flinders Petrie, D.C.L , LL.D, 
English sos tee ote wee one: «(We @P. Ker, M.A. 

Hi-tory ee Ne sib we ~~ owe-SOF. C, Montague, M A, 
Philosophy of Mind and Logic ... «. J. Sully, M.A., LL.D, 

Political Economy ... ove ove «. H.S. Foxwell, M.A. 
Architecture... 1. ase eee owes T. Roger Smith, F.R.I.B.A, 
Fine Arts... eco ° ove «. Fredk. Brown. 


French... ace ooo see ose «. H. Lallemand, B.-és-Se. 

terman ove aes ooo ove +. KR. Prieb-ch, Ph.D. 
Mathematics... soe . oe «. M.J.M. Hill, M.A., D.Se., F.R.S 
Chemistry ‘ ee ose ~0 W.. Ramsay, Ph.D., F.R.S. 


Pathological Chemistry ie pees Wi Vaughan Harley, M.D. 
Physics ooo poe “< eee .. H.L. Callendar, M.A., F.R.S. 


Zoology vee eee vee wee wee: W. WF. R. Weldon, M.A., F.R.S. 
Botany vith ane dee eae «. F. W. Oliver, M.A., D.Sc. 
Geology eco ose ose eco oss 


T. G. Bonney, D.Sc., F.G.S., F.R.9: 
Physiology ... ree Ae an .. EK. A. Schafer, F.R.S., LL.D. 
Hygiene and Public Health _... .. W. H. Corfield, M.A., M.D. 
Pathology and Morbid Anatom .. Sidney Martin, M.D., F.R.S. 
Applied Mathematics and Mechanics ... Karl Pearson, M.A., LL.B., F.R.S. 
Mechanical Engineering .., i“ «. T. Beare, B.A., B.Sc., M.Inst.C.k, 
Electrical Engineering... ne .. J. A. Fleming, M.A., D.Sc., F.8.S. 
Civil Engineering .., Ree e «. LL. F. Vernon-Harcourt, M.A., M.1.C.2, 
Roman Law... 4. ase nee A F. Murison, M.A., LL.D. 
Jurisprudence see ese ees wes. Pawley Bate, M.A., LL.D. 
Comparative Law ... eee vn «. Augustine Birrell, Q.C., M.P. 

Indian Law ... «wo ° pa we J. W. Neill, 

Sanskrit me ove ° ove «. CG Bendall, M.A. 


Fall... Pa ian one ase «. TT. W. Rhys Davids, Ph.D, 
Arabic... ose ose eco ooo «. S&S, A. S'rong, M.A. 
Persian a one sae fs, ee KE. Devison Ross, Ph D, 
Hindustani ,., ooo ove eee . J. F. Blumbardt, M.A. 
Marathi pe ay ‘ae pam « J. W. Neth 


Tamil... ... se 0 seas wes,sOR WW. Frrnzor, B.A., LL.B. 
Burmese a as R. F. 8t. A. St. John, M.A, 


Students of both sexesare admitted. There is no entrance examination, 


Scholarships, &., of the value of £2,000 are offered for competition annually, 
The regulations as to these, and further information as to Classes, Prizes, &c., 
may be obtained from J. M. HORSBURGH, M.A., Secretary, 


HE LONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


The WINTER SESSION COMMENCES on October Ist. 

The Annual Dinner will be held in the Oollege Library on Monday, 
October 3rd. Mr. Mansell-Moullin in the chair. 

The Hospital is the largest in the kingdom; nearly 800 beds are in constant 
use, and no beds are closed. Being the only general Hospital for Kast 
London—i.e., for a million and a half people—the practice is immense. Ib- 
patients last year, 11,146; out-patients, 161,033 ; accidents, 14,781 ; major opera- 
tions, 2,220. 

APPOINTMENTS.—Owing to the enormous number of patients more 
appointments, salaried and resident, are open to students than at avy 
other hospital.—Sixty qualified appointments are made annually, and more 
than 150 Dressers, Clinical Clerks, &c., appointed every three months. All 
are free to Students of the CoHege. Holders of resident appointments have 
free board, 

SCHOLARSHIPS and PRIZFES.—Twenty-seven Scholarships and Prizes are 
— annually, SEVEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered in 

tober. 

SPECIAL CLASSES are held for the University of London and other higher 
Examinations. Special Entries for Medical and Surgical Practics can be made 
Qualified practitioners will find excellent opportunitics fur studying the rarest 
diseases, 

A reduction of 15 guineas is made to the sons of members of the profession. 

ENLARGEMENT of the COLLEGE.—New laboratories and class-rooms for 
Bacteriology, Public Health, Operative Surgery, Chemistry, Biology, &c., will 
be completed by October Ist. 

The Clubs Union Atbletic Ground is witbin easy reach of the Hospital. 

Luncheons and Dinners at moderate charges can be obtained in the Students’ 








Club. 
The Metropolitan and other railways have stations close to the Hospital and 
College, 
For Prospectus and information as to residence, &c , apply, personally or by 
letter, to MUNRO SOOTT, Warden. 
Mile End, E. 


UY’S HOSPITAL.—ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 

to be competed for in SEPTEMBER, 1898.—Two Open Scholarships in 

Arts, one of the valne of £100 open to candidates under 20 years of age, and one 

ef £50 open to candidates under 25 years of age. Two Open Scholarships in 

Ssience, one of the value of £150 and another of £60, open to candidates under 

25 years of age. One open Scholarship for University Students who have com- 

leted their study of anatomy and physiology, of the value of £50,—Full particu- 

ars may be obtained on application to the DEAN, Guy’s Hospital, Loudon 
Bridge, S.E. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C. 











O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT- PATIENTS sent gratis with oe 
particulars. Schools alse recommended.—MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION. 
Ltd., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.O. Telegraphic address, “ Triform, 
London, Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard). 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD. 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen Number post-free. ¥ 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED & CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
Telegraphic Address: BookmeN, Lonpow. Code UNICODE 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W.. LONDON. 








: : . blishin 
To ensure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publish ¢ 








Ofice not later than the first post on Friday. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & C0.’S NEW BOOKS, 


NEW VOLUME OF 


The Biographical Edition of 


W. M. THACKERAY’S COMPLETE WORKS. 


Ready this day, large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


SKETCH BOOKS :—The Paris Sketch Book— 
THE IRISH SKETCH BOOK—Notes of a Journey from Cornhill to 
Grand Cairo, &c. With 16 Full-page Illustrations, 39 Woodcuts, and a 
Portrait ot the Author by Maclise, 

ill be issued each snbsequent month, until the entire Edition 
vires is completed on April 15th, 1899, 
e* A Prospectus of the Edition, with Specimen Pages, will be sent post-free on 

e application. 





THIRD EDITION OF 
Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD’S NEW NOVEL. 
NOTICE—4 Z74/RD EDITION of 


HELBECK OF BANNIS- 
DALE, % Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, 


will be ready next week. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


TIMES.—“ A book which will take rank with Mrs. Humphry Ward's best 
work......The story is a story of a great passion, worthily told.” 


TABLET.—* The tragedy of this fine novel may be sammed up in a line— 
it consists in the essential impossibility of any satisfying love between a sincere 
Catholic and an unbeliever...... Its interest is sustained to the last ; and when the 
catastrophe comes to end the tragic battle of souls, the inevitableness of it all, 
somehow, seems to make it less poignant.” 


“The most amusing book of the Season.’’"—Loxvon Review. 


Fifth and Revised Impression now ready. 
With Frontispiece, demy 8vo, 16s. 


COLLECTIONS & RECOLLECTIONS 


By ‘‘ONE WHO HAS KEPT A DIARY.” 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS.—“‘‘ Collections and Recollections’ will rank high 
amovg the books of recent years which have added to the gaiety of the nation. 
It is the best jest-book which has been published for a long time.” 


TRUTH.—“ The most interesting diary that has been published for years,” 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 











AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 
P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 


Je SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING 
PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 
for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS,— 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 





MR. ROWBOTHAM’S NEW NOVEL. 
[HE GOD HORUS. The most powerful and terrible 


tale of the century. ‘ An Egyptian Queen, supposed to be dead, falls into 
the power of anembalmer! Extraordinary developments! Romantic dénoiment ! 
Unexampled originality. Absorbing interest.” By J. F. RowBoTHaM. Cloth, 6s. 
—A. Kobinson, 147 Walton Street, Oxford. 


N.Y, ‘“ ARGONAUT” CRUISES. fusy.y" 2 


8 PEROWN FE, This magnificent ocean steam yacht, tonnage 3,254, horse- 
power 4,000, is fitted with all modern comforts and improvements, electric light, 
excellent cuisine, £10 10s. BRITISH ISLES CRUISE (13 days). Newcastle, 
lilbury (for London passengers), Portsmouth, Plymouth, Queenstown for Kil- 
larney, Kingstown for Dublin, Portrush for Giant’s Causeway, along the Western 
Islands to Aberdeen, Leith for Edinburgh, Tilbury. September 6th to 15th or 
Pat £14 14s, CRUISE (19 days). LISBON, MADBIRA, TENERIFFE, LAS 
ian TANGIER,and GIBRALTAR, £26 5s. PALESTINE, EGYPT, and 
ms: — CRUISE. Extended Cruises, including Constantinople, &e.; also 
bs ° our to Luxor,—Full details from the SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, 
«aston, London, N.W. 





£6 6s.—GENEVA TOUR, 


nine days. Extensions to Chamounix (Mont Blanc), Zermatt 
(Matt:rhorn), St. Gothard, Oberland, &c. Lecturers, Sir 
Robert Ball, Mr. Edward Wymper, Dr. Lunn. Departures 
weekly till further notice. 


Details from SECRETARY, 
5 Endsleigh Gardens, Euston, London, N.W. 


tale of Charges for Advertisements, 


OvTsIDE Pace (when available), TWELVE GUINEAS. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
BOOKS FOR HOLIDAY READING. 





FICTION. 


Crown 8vo, Six Shillings each, 


THE FOREST LOVERS: 


Mavrice HEWLETT. 


A PHILOSOPHER’S ROMANCE. Joxun 


Berwick. 


THE MAN OF THE FAMILY. F. Emiry 


PHILLIPS, 
THE CONCERT-DIRECTOR. Newer K. 


BuIsssBTT. 


THE GOSPEL OF FREEDOM. 


HERRICK. 


THE CELEBRITY: an Episode. 


CHURCHILL, 


THE GENERAL MANAGER’S 


Hegpert E, HambBien. 


STORY. 
WHERE THE TRADE WIND BLOWS. 
Mrs, 8. CROWNINSHIELD, 


SOUTHERN SOLDIER STORIES. Georce 


Cary EGGLEsTon, 


‘¢AT YOU-ALL’S HOUSE”: Missouri Nature 


Story. James N. BAsKETT, 


THE CHOIR INVISIBLE. James Lane Aten. 


a Romance. 


ROBERT 


WINSTON 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 
ALFRED LORD TENNYSON: a Memoir. 


By his Son. With Photogravure Portraits, 2 vols, Medium 8vo, 36s, net. 


MR. BODLEY’S FRANCE. In 2 vols. Demy 


8vo, 21s, net. 

EDINBURGH REVIEW.—“ He has devoted himself to his task with great 
ability and the most praiseworthy industry...... He has endeavoured to divest him- 
self of English prejudice. and he writes in the charac:er of an impartial and close 
observer of French political and social life for seven long years and as a devoted 
friend of the French people...... Mr. Bodley’s book will be read by all men, ard 
deserves to be read with care and discrimination,” 


A HISTORY OF THE INDIAN MUTINY, 


AND OF THE DISTURBANCES WHICH ACCOMPANIED IT AMONG 
THE CIVIL POPULATION, By T. Rice Ho_mes. Fifth Edition, Revised 
throughout and slightly Eularged, with Maps and Plans, Extra Crown 8vo, 
123, 6d. 
“TT, P.” inthe WEEKLY SUN says:—“ It is but a poor and an insufficient 
compliment to sey that the book is more interesting than any work of fiction. 
For myself I have read it as breathlessly as though it were an exciting novel; 
with that added sense that I was reading of reality and not of fiction...... lm. 
partiality, profound knowledge, a charming style, unassailable accuracy—these 
are qualities that are not ofteu found in combination ; they are found in this 
noteworthy volume.” 


HENRY OF GUISE & OTHER PORTRAITS. 


By H. C. MacpowaLt. Extra Crown 8vo, 8s, 6d. net, 
DAILY NEWS.—“ The book is full of dramatic interest and may be confi- 


dently recommended to readers who have a taste for the romance of history.” 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF WILLIAM JOHN 


BUTLER, late Dean of Lincoln, and sometime Vicar of Wantage. With 
Portraits, Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


LITERATURE,—“ This biography is one of exceptional interest, and we trust 


that it will be widely and attentively studied.” 


HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS IN DEVON 


AND CORNWALL. By Artuur H. Norway. With Illustrations by Joszrs 
PeENNELL and HuGH THomson, Extra Crown 8vo, 6s. 


GUARDIAN.—“ One of the prettiest and best books of the season.” 


BY THE RIGHT HON. JAMES BRYCE, M.P. 


IMPRESSIONS OF SOUTH AFRICA. By 


the Right Hon. James Bryce, M.P., Author of “‘ The Holy Roman Empire,” 
&c. With 3 Maps, Demy 8vo, 14s, net. 


TIMES.—“ There are few who will not lay down the volume feeling that they 


know more than they ever expected or hoped to know upon the subject of which 
it treats.” 


SOUTH AFRICA OF TO-DAY. By Captain 


Francis YOUNGHUSBAND, O.1.E., Indian Staff Corps, late Special Correspon- 
dent of the Times in South Africa, Author of ** The Relief of Chitral.” With 
Illustrations, Demy 8vo, 8s, 6d. net, 


SPECTATOR.—“ Admirably fair and Ineid...... The sanest and most statesmap- 


like work that bas yet appeared on the South African problem.” 





4°Tlas: t 


MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 
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HODDER & STOUGHTON’S LIST 


FIRST, SECOND, THIRD, AND FOURTH EDITIONS EXHAUSTED, 
FIFTH EDITION NOW READY. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 63, 


CONCERNING ISABEL CARNABY. By Exten Tuorvyey- 


CROFT FOWLER. F 
* An excellent novel, clever and witty enough to be very amusing, and serious enough to provide much 


food for thought.”—Daily Telegraph. 
SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 65, 


THE GRANDISSIMES: a Story of Creole Life. 


W. Caste. With an Introductory Note by J. M. Barrie. 

“* Mr. Cable’s Creole novels and tales haunt one always with their tender melancholy and charming 
humour, and of all there is none which better illustrates the writer’s style than this story ..... It gives a 
wonderful picture of life in New Orleans, but its studies of character are fascinating, and one can only 
wonder how it is that it should have been allowed to lie so long forgotten.” 


'— Graphic, 
SECOND EDITION, completing 23,000. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


THE IDEAL LIFE, and other Unpublished Addresses. 
By Henry Drummonp. With Introductory Sketches by W. Rosertson Nicoiy, LL.D., and Ian 


MACLAREN, 
“*The great principles and main facts of the Christian religion seem not only more attractive, but more 


real and more reasonable, while he speaks of them; and one recognises and owns the persuasiveness which 
Characterised his speakiug.”—Dr. Marcus Dops. 


SECOND AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


THE LAND OF THE MONUMENTS: Notes of Egyptian 
Travel. By JosEerH PoLtarpD. With Introduction by the Rev. W. Wricut, D.D., and Map and 


15 Illustrations. 
“These notes of Egyptian travel are profoundly interesting. They are the impressions of a scholar, a 


close observer, a picturesque narrator...... To the last page of the book the reader’s attention is firmly held. 
A map and fifteen capital illustrations, and an execedingly beautiful binding, make it a most acceptable 


volume,”"—Church Times, 
FOURTH EDITION, Revised. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. 


THE SILENCE OF GOD. By Roserr Awnperson, C.B., 


LL.D., Assistant Commissioner of Police of the Metropolis. 
* A short and concise book by the Assistant Commissioner of Police, written from what may, without 


offence, be described as the ultra-Protestant standpoint,””—Academy. 


THE RITUALISTIC CONTROVERSY. 
Crown 8yo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND BEFORE THE REFORMA- 


TION. By the Rev. Dyson Haaur, M.A. 
“The volume is altogether worthy of Mr. Hague’s high reputation as a scholar and a divine. No student 


of our National Church History should be without a copy of this standard work,”—Englisk Churchman, 





By GrorcE 





London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





WORKS BY ROBERT BIRD. 


JESUS, THE CARPENTER 
OF NAZARETH. 


Crown 8vo, 5s.; or in Two Parts, 2s. 6d, each, 
A CHILD’S RELIGION. Qs. 
JOSEPH THE DREAMER. 5s, 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and (0, 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION ACT. 


Liability under this Act is underwritten by the 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE (0, 
Established 1849. Capital, £1,000,000, 
Accident Assurance. Fidelity Guarantea 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON, 

A. VIAN, Secretary, 


——————— 











IRKBECK BANK, 
ESTABLISHED 1851, 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Ohancery Lane, London, 
INVESTED FUNDS £10,000,000, 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER OKNT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand, 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
onthe minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
below £100, 

The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with particulars, 


post-free. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 








t Dieses and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY, 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO. 
CIATION for BEFRIEN DING YOUNG SERVANTS 
is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.0., 
to whom Subscriptions and Donations toward the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and OO,, 1 Pall Mal) 
East, S.W. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878, 





GOLD MEDAL, 





THE NEW VICEROY OF INDIA. MUDIE’S 


THE 
Rt. Hon. George N. Curzon’s 
IMPORTANT BOOK ON CHINA AND THE EAST, 
PROBLEMS OF 
THE FAR EAST. 


With Illustrations and Maps, extra crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 


LONDON 


per annum. 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE and CO., Westminster. 








SECOND EDITION, with Fresh Introduction and New Stories. 


DOG STORIES 
FROM 


“THE SPECTATOR”: 


Being Anecdotes of the Intelligence, Reasoning Power, Affection, 


BOOK SOCIETY (for | 
weekly exchange of books at the houses | eee. za ele 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS | UNITE IN ONE 


SELECT LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ; COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
One Guinea per annum, | from Two Guineas per annum. 





| 
N.B.—Two or Three Friends may 
SUBSCRIPTION, 


} and thus lessen the Cost of Oarriage. 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


now offered at 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 
A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any Address, 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION ; also NEW and SURPLUS OOPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD 


STREET; 


241 Brompton Road, S.W ; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 











and Sympathy of Dogs, selected from the Correspondence 
columns of the Spectator. With an Introduction by J. ST. 


LOE STRACHEY. 


‘iy HE SW 
10s. Gd., 16s. Gd., § 25s., up to 13 guineas, post -free. 


AN FOUNTAIN PEN. 


Made in Three Sizes at— 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. : Tbs 
. oes . . Not until you write with a “* SWAN ”? will you realise its inest mable va 
* An amusing book, which is certain to find a welcome.”—Standard, The most prolific writers of to-day pronounce it as a perfect pen. Famhoude 
It adds immeasurably to celerity and comfort in writing. Of all pons most 


** A very interesting series,”’—Times, 
“The book is interesting to all lovers of dogs.”—Speaker, 


We only require your steel pen and handwriting to sele 
Illustrated Catalogue post-free on application to | EE 

MABIE, TODD, and BARD, Dept. B.5, 93 CHBAPSIDS. i. 

5a REGENT STRERT, W., LONDON; & 3 EXCHANGE STREET, MA} 


ect a suitable pe 


0.. 
CHESTER. 





London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. | 
| eieaaeiaans ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


charge if not in stock, 


‘TOUNDED 48. | 

posal ee a Cloud,” 1869; Tyndall, “ Hours of Exercise, 
For SALE, “ Studio Mavazine,” complete 3 
books supplied. State wants.—BAKHR’S GREAT BOOK 





sa i oc 1530. 


INVESTED FUNDS ws oe £30,000,000 


OOKS OUT of PRINT SUPPLIED. : 
: Try the Holland System, the most important bookfind ng ores 
tue world. Spanish, American, Naval, and Military Books s« 
“ Authors’ Journal and Book Catalog 


HOLLAND CO., Booksellers, Grenville Building 


OOKS WANTED, 10s. 6d. each offe 


3 vols, 1834; ‘ Naval Officer,” 3 vols., 1829; “ Heptalogia, 


— State wants. 
anisation m 
it for free 0 
” sent fred.— 





11 
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° ” 
red :-—“ Peter Simple, 
*»° 1890; “ pee in 
71. “King’s Own,” 3 volses 
187? 13 vile, £7 10s. Rare 
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THE 
SEPTEMBER NUMBER 
OF THE 


Patt MALL [MAGAZINE 


EDITED BY 
LORD FREDERIC HAMILTON, 


IS NOW READY. 
MNELY ILLUSTRATED. 


—__— 


PRICE ONE SHILLING NET. 


CONTENTS. 


“ Smoker.” FRONTISPIECE. 
fay tae Etebing by B, Shamacher, 


sp-Mirror. (A Comparison.) 

The Water Yomparison.) 
Illustrated by Arthur H. Buckland. 
Dalkeith Palace. Lord Henry Scort. 


Iljustrated trom Pa ntings and Photographs. 
Half-Caste. ANNIE LINDEN. 
a Illustrations by L, Raven Hill. 
She. W. A. WALKER. 
Illustrated by J. Walter West. 
Real “Mark Twain.” 
= CARLYLE SMYTHE, B.A, 
Illustrated with Portraits, &c. 


A Song. Ernest A. NEwron. 


An Anglo-American Alliance. 
Right Hon, Sir 0. W. DILKK, Bart., M.P. 


A Day of My Life at Cambridge. 
MARCUS DODS. 
With Illustrations by Herbert Railton. 


AChant of Autumn. Maser Peacock. 


After the French of Paui Verlaine, 


With all Powders of the Merchant. 
Parts I, and II. “Xd 
With Iilustrations by Arthur H. Buckland. 


September. James Mew. 
liustrated by A, L. Bowley, 
Ranging the Dykes. 
“A SUN OF THE MARSHES,” 
The Silver Skull. 
Part I., Chaps, 4-6, 
With Illustrations by G. Grenville Manton. 
Mixed W. L. AupEn. 


~ With Illustrations by Claude Shepperson. 

British Army Types.—XVI. The Com- 
_mander-in-Chief. 
Drawn from Life by Arthur Jule Goodman. 


A Modern Battle. 
H. 


S. R. Crocxert, 


. H. HUGHES-HALLETT, 

Peace. Marvin Dana. 

Crime.—Part IIT. J. Hotr ScHoouina. 
With Diagrams, &c., by the Author. 

“All for Naught.” 


by H. GARTON SARGENT. 
With Illustrations by John Sheriff, ane 


South London.—VI. The Show Folk. 
i cis Sir WALTER BESANT, 
istrated by Percy Wadham. 


Cockling in Morecambe Bay. 


y 
x A. M. WAKEFIELD, 
Lilustrated from Photographs by T. Wilson. 


From a Cornish Window. 


é : A. T. QUILLER COUCH. 
With Thomb-nail Sketches by Mark — 


The Humours of the Month. 


OFFICES: 
18 CHARING CROSS RD., London, W.C. 
AS rOR COURT BUILDING, New York. 


CAT AND BIRD STORIES 
FROM 


“THE SPECTATOR.” 


To which are added Sundry Anecdotes 
of Horses, Donkeys, &c. 
With Introduction b 
y 
J, 8T. LOE STRACHEY, 
Editor of * Dog Stories.” 
THE GLOBE.—“ Very interesting and diverting,” 


_THE WESTMINSTER GAZET" ‘ 
ive aud amusing ont GAZETTE,—“ An attrac. 


THE DAILY CHRONICLE. It isa bright little 
n racy and faithful anecdotes,” 





London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 


Messrs. ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE and CO. have just 
publised SIX NEW NOVELS. A/ all te 
Libraries and Booksellers’. 


THE STORY OF AN UNTOLD LOVE. By Paut 


LEICESTER Forp. 63 


CALEB WEST: MASTER DIVER. By F. Horxryson 


SmiTH, Author of ‘Tom Grogan,” &&. 6s, 


DINKINBAR. By UHerverr C. Maclzuwarsz, Author of 


“The Twilight Reef.” 6s. 


THE MODERN GOSPEL. By Mrs. H. H. Penrosz. 6s. 
A STATESMAN’S CHANCE. By Josern F. Cuartzs. 6s, 
AN ELUSIVE LOVER. By Virna Woops. 8s. 6d. 


GAIETY CHRONICLES. 


Fally Illustrated, demy 8vo, 21s, 


THE LIFE OF WILLIAM TERRISS. 


SmytTHe. Fully Illustrated, demy 8vo, 12s, 6d. 


TRAVELS AND LIFE IN ASHANTI AND JAMAN. 


By R, Austin FREEMAN. Fully Illustrated, and 2 Maps, demy 8vo, 21s. 


ADVENTURES IN LEGEND: Tales of the West High- 


lands. By the Marquis or Lorne, K.T. 6s. 


THE USE OF THE HAND CAMERA. By Ctivs 


Houttanpd. With numerous Illustrations, crown 8vo, 2s, 6d, 
This book should be in the hands of all Amateur Photographers, 





sy Jonun HoLnincsHean. 


By A. J. 





2 WHITEHALL GARDENS, WESTMINSTER. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


MR. BENNET BURLEIGH’S NEW BOOK ON THE SOUDAN. 


SIRDAR AND KHALIFA; or, The Reconquest of 


the Soudan, 1898. By Bennet Burteian. With Portraits, numerous Illustrations, Maps, and Plan of 
Battle, demy 8vo, 12s, [Ready this day. 


ZANZIBAR SLAVERY AND BRITISH EAST AFRICA. 


BRITISH EAST AFRICA AND THE ISLANDS 


OF ZANZIBAR AND PEMBA. By W.W.A. Firzceratp, F.R.G.S,, F.R.0.I. With15 Maps, 
117 Illustrations, and Appendices, demy Svo, 28s. 


The SPECTATOR says :—‘‘ It would be impossible for any colonist who cares to make a trial of British 
East Africa as a field of enterprise, to have a more full and useful guide than is furnished by Mr. Fitz. 
gerald’s book. There is not a product of the country, nor a single circumstance connected with ite 
exploitation, that is not treated of fully and exhaustively; while the story of the author's adventures in 
the pursuit of knowledge is as instructive as it is interesting.” 











CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, London. 


READING CASES FOR THE 
SPECTATOR. 


To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 





CASES FOR BINDING 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 





A pure Solution, 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion, 

Safest Aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 





SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 











PATERNOSBER SQUARE, E.C. 


188 STRAND. 


Catalogues post-free, 
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In the press. 

THE STEVENSON READER: ] 
Works of Ronert Louis Stevenson. Edited by Lioxp Oszovurns. With 

0 Fall-Page Illustrations. 

*,* Or, buckram, gilt top, 3s. 61. 








Post 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d. 
Selected Passages from the 














Barrington,”’ &. 


: 4 


BEYOND THE PALE. 


CHEAPER EDITION, crown Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
By B. M. Croxer, Author of ‘“ Diana 


“Since the appearance of ‘ Pretty Miss Neville,’ some fifteen years : 
have always turned to Mrs, Croker’s books in the confident expectation of finding 
ood entertainment therein, and the expectation has seldom been disappointed. 
In ‘ Beyond the Pale’ she is once more on her native heath, and quite at her best. 
Told with that un flagging vivacity, that lightnessof touch, and that keen sense 
of hamonr which entitle her to occupy among the women novelists of the day 
very much the same place that Charles Lever held among his brother writers in 
a former generation,’’—Spectator. 


ago, we 












On September Ist. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE FORTUNE OF THE ROUGONS. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by E. A. VIZETRLLY. 


On September Ist. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3a, 6d. 
MRS. CARMICHAEL’S GODDESSES. 


Author of “ Citoyenne Jacqueline.” 


By Sazan Tyrer, 


By Emine Zona. 














A TRAGEDY IN M 
“The Borderer.” 


On September 8th. Orown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
By Apvam Livsugn, Author of 


ARBLE. 





CHATTO AND WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 


On September 15th. Crown 8vo, cloth, 33. 6d. 


JOAN, THE CURATE. ByF 


House by the Marsh,” 


&eo, 


LORENCE WARDEN, Author of « The 





Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


THE JACOBITE: s Romance of the Cons 


“* A very pleasant little tale, with 


passages, and a happy ending.” —Echo. 


a 


piracy of the F. 
By Harry Linpsay, Author of “ Rhoda Roberts,” ** Methodist care ; 
abundance of excitement, some pretty loys 





Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 


——— 


MERIEL: a Love Story. By Améuie Rives, Author of “Tho 
Quick or the Dead? ’’ ‘‘ Barbara Dering,” &c. 
**A remarkably clever and original book.”’—Glasgow Herald, 





SNAZELLEPARILLA. Decanted by G. S. Epwarps. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d, 





With 


Portrait of G, H. Snazelle, and 65 Illustrations by Charles Lyall. 


* A very amusing book,””—Morning Post. 
A dose of ‘ Snazelleparilla’ is a certain care 


for depression of spirits,” 


Referee, 


a 





Crown 8vo, linen decorated, gilt top, 5s. 


SOME LATER VERSES. By Brer Harte. 


***Some Later Verses’ show that the old hand has not lost its cunning, Onur 
reverend friend Truthful James is as wise and witty, as adroit and poreqasiee a 
le 


he was in the old days when he reported the proceedings at Abner 


an’s.”” . 


—Liverpool Post, id 
















































Strange Stories. 
Philistia. | Babylon. 
The Beckoning Hand, 
in All Shades. 

For Maimie’s Sake, 
The Devil’s Die. 

This Mortal Coil. 

At Market Value. 


The Harding Scandal, 
A Recoiling Vengeance. 
For Love and Honour, 
John Ford, &. 
ie 

igal’s Progress. 
Folly Morrison. 


Ready-Money Mortiboy. 
With Harp and Crown. 
This Son of Vulcan, 
My Little Girl. 

The Case of Mr. Lucraft. 
The Golden Butterfly. 


By Sir WALTER B 


All Sorts and Condi- 
tions. 

The Captains’ Room. 

All in a Garden Fair, 

Dorothy Forster. 

Uncle Jack. 

Children of Gibeon. 

World Went Well Then. 

Herr Paulus. 

For Faith and Freedom, | 

To Call Her Mine. | 

The Bell of St. Paul’s, 








Shadow of the Sword, 
A Child of Nature, 
God and the Man, 
Annan Water. 

The New Abelard. 
Martyrdom of Madeline 
Rachel Dene. 


Armadale, 
After Dark, 
No Name. 

A Rogue’s Life. 
Antonina. | 
Hide and Seek. 
The Dead Secret. 
Queen of Hearts. 

My Miscellanies. 

The Woman in White, 
The Moonstone. 

Man and Wife. 

Poor Miss Finch. 

Miss or Mrs. ? 


Basil. 


Pretty Miss Neville, 
Proper Pride. 

A Bird of Passage, 
Diana Barrington. 

Mr. Jervis. | ‘* To Let.” 











By B. M. CROKER. 


By GRANT ALLEN. 


Under Sealed Orders. 
The Tents of Shem, 

The Great Taboo. 
Dumaresq’s Daughter. 
Duchess of Powysland, 
Blood-Royal. 

Ivan Greet’s Masterpiece. 
The Scallywag. 


By FRANK BARRETT. 


Lieutenant Barnabas, 
Found Guilty. 

Fettered for Life. 
Between Life and Death, 
Sin of Olga Zassoulich. 
Little Lady Linton. [iets, 
Woman with Iron Brace- 


By BESANT and RICE. 


By Celia’s Arbour. 

The Monks of Thelema, 
*Twas in Trafalgar’s Bay. 
The Seamy Side. 

The Ten Years’ Tenant, 
Chaplain of the Fleet. 


ESANT. 

The Holy Rose. 

Armorel of Lyonesse, 

St. Katherine’s by the 
Tower. 

The Ivory Gate. 

Verbena Camellia Stepha- 
notis. 

The Rebel Queen, 

The Revolt of Man, 

In Deacon’s Orders, 

Beyond the Dreams of 
Avarice, 


By ROBERT BUCHANAN. 


Love Me for Ever. 
Matt: a Caravan Story. 
Foxglove Manor. 

The Master of the Mine, 
The Heir of Linne. 
Woman and the Man, 
Lady Kilpatrick, 


By WILKIE COLLINS. 


The New Magdalen, 
The Frozen Deep. 
The Law and the Lady, 
The Two Destinies. 
The Haunted Hotel. 
The Fallen Leaves. 
Jezebel’s Daughter, 
The Black Robe. 
Heart and Science, 
**T Say No.” 

The Evil Genius, 
Little Novels, 

The Legacy of Cain. 
Blind Love. 


A Family Likeness, 
Village Tales, 

Two Masters. 

Real Lady Hilda, 
Married or Single? 





Picture Covers, TWO SHILLINGS each. 


By HALL CAINE. 


The Shadow of a Crime. | 


A Son of Hagar, 


he Deemster. 


The Man-Hunter. 
Caught at Last! 
Tracked and Taken, 
Hetty Duncan. 
Man from Manchester. 
A Detective’s Triumphs 
In the Grip of the Law. 
From Information Re- | 
ceived. 


By DICK DONOVAN. 


Tracked to Doom. 

Link by Link. 

Suspicion Aroused. 

Dark Deeds, 

Wanted! 

Riddles Read, 

Michael Danevitch, 

The Mystery of Jamaica 
Terrace. 


By Rev. S. BARING-GOULD. 


Eve. | 


Red Spider, 


By THOMAS HARDY. 


Under the Greenwood Tree. 


By BRET HARTE. 
An Heiress of Red Dog. 
Luck of Roaring Camp. 
Californian Stories, 
Gabriel Conroy. 


In Dugance Vile. 

A Maiden all Forlorn, 
A Mental Struggle. 
Marvel, 
Unsatisfactory Lover. | 
Nora Creina. 


Flip. | Marnja. 

A Phyllis of the Sierras, 
A Wait of the Plains. 
Ward of the Golden Gate, 


By Mrs. HUNGERFORD, 


A Modern Circe. 

Lady Verner’s Flight, 
The Red-House Mystery. 
The Three Graces, 

Lady Patty. 

Professor’s Experiment, 


By E. LYNN LINTON. 


Patricia Kemball, 

Atonement of Leam 
Dundas, 

The World Well Lost. 

Under which Lord ? 

With a Silken Thread. 


The Rebel of the Family. 
**My Love!” 

Ione. 

Paston Carew. 

Sowing the Wind. 

The One Too Many. 


ulcie Everton. 


By JUSTIN McCARTHY. 


Dear Lady Disdain. 
Waterdale Neighbours, 
My Enemy’s Daughter. 
A Fair Saxon. 

Linley Rochford. 

Miss Misanthrope. 


Donna Quixote. 

The Comet of a Season, 
Maid of Athens, 

Camiola. | Riddle Ring, 
The Dictator. 

Red Diamonds, 


By D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 


A Life’s Atonement. 
Joseph’s Coat. 

Val Strange. 

A Model Father. 

Coals of Fire. | Hearts, 
By the Gate of the Sea. 
The Way of the World. 





A Bit of Human Nature, 


Mount Despair. 

First Person Singular, 
Cynic Fortune, 

Old Blazer’s Hero. 

Bob Martin’s Little Girl. 
‘lime’s Revenges, 

A Wasted Crime, 

In Direst Peril, 


A Capful o’ Nails. 


By OUIDA. 


Held in Bondage, 
Strathmore, 

Chandos, | Idalia, 
Under Two Flags, 
Cecil Castlemain. 
Tricotrin, | Puck, 
Folle Farine. 

A Dog of Flanders. 
Pascarel. | Signa, 
In a Winter City. 
Ariadné, | Moths. 


| Pipistrello. 
| In Maremma, 


Bimbi. 
Wanda, 
Frescoes, 

Princess Napraxine. 

Two Little Wooden Shoes, 
A Village Commune. 
Othmar, Guilderoy. 
Ruffino. Syrlin. 


| Santa Barbara. 
| Two Offenders, 
| Wisdom, Wit, Pathos. 


Friendship. 











By JAMES PAYN. 


Lost Sir Massingberd, 
A Perfect Treasure, 
Bentinck’s Tutor. 
Murphy’s Master. 

A County Family, 

At Her Mercy. 

Cecil’s Tryst. 

The Clyffards of Clyffe. 
The Family Scapegrace. 
The Foster Brothers. 
The Best of Husbands. 
Found Dead. | Halves. 
Walter’s Word. 

Fallen Fortunes. 
What He Cost Her. 
Humorous Stories. 
Gwendoline’s Harvest. 





CHATTO AND WINDUS’S CHEAP POPULAR NOVELS, 


A Woman’s Vengeance, 

£200 Reward. 

Less Black than Painted, 

By Proxy. 

High Spirits, 

Under One Roof. i 
Carlyon’s Year, 

A Confidential Agent, ‘ 
Some Private. Views. { 
A Grape from a Thorn. ' 
From Exile. | Kit. j 
For Cash Only. | 
The Canon’s Ward. 

The Talk of the Town, 
Holiday Tasks. 

Glow-worm Tales, 

Mystery of Mirbridge. 


Like Father, Like Son. | The Burnt Million. 
A Marine Residence. The Word and the Will. 
Married Beneath Him, | A Prince of the Blood, 
Mirk Abbey. Sunny Stories. 
. Not Wooed, but Won. | A Trying Putiont. 
By CHARLES READE. 
Hard Cash. The Wandering Heir. 
Peg Woffington. ASimpleton. 
Christie Johnstone, A Woman-Hater. 
Griffith Gaunt. The Jilt. 
The Donble Marriage, | A Perilous Secret. 
Foul Play. Readiana, 


Never too Late to Mend. 
Put Yourself in his Place. 
Love me Little, Love me Long. 


The Cloister and the 


Course of True Love. 


Hearth. 


Autobiography of a Thief. 

A Terrible Temptation. 

Singleheart and Doubleface. rrr 
Good Stories of Man and other Anima's. 


By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 


Round the Galley Fire. 
On the Fo’k’sle Head. 
In the Middle Watch. 
A Voyage to the Cape. 


My Shipmate Louise. 
The Phantom Death. 


Book for the Hammock. | 


Jenny Harlowe. 

An Ocean Tragedy. 

Alone on a Wide Wide Sea 
The Good Ship ‘Mobocky + 
Heart of Oak. 

Is he the Man? i 
The Oonvict Ship. F 


Mystery of ‘ Ocean Star.’ 


By ALAN ST. AUBYN. 


A Fellow of Trinity. 
The Junior Dean. 
Master of St. Benedict’s 


The Trewlett 


By GEORGE R. SIMS. 


Rogues and Vagabonds. 

The Ring o’ Bells. 

Mary Jane’s Memoirs. 

Mary Jane Married. 

Tales of To-Day. 

Dramas of Life. 
Dagonet 


By MARK TWAIN. 


Tom Sawyer. 

A Tramp Abroad. 
Stolen White Elephant. 
A Pleasure Trip. 

The Gilded Age. 
Huckleberry Finn. 


#,* The above is a small SELECTION only. Full CATALOGUES of SIX HUNDRED NOVELS free upon application 
London: CHATTO and WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 








Lonpon: Printed by Love & Wyman (Limited) at Nos. 74-76 Great Queen Street, W.C.: and Published by Joun Baker for the a GencraTen 
Office, No, 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, iu the County of Middlesex, Sata~cay, Auge : 





To His Own ma. 

Orchard Damerel. ; 

Tn the Face of the World. 
Diamonds. 


Tinkletop’s Crime. 

Zeph : a Circus Story. 

My Two Wives. 
Memoirs of a Landlady. 
Scenes from the Show. 
The Ten Commandmen 
Abroad. 






Life on the Mississippi. 
Prince and the Paupel. 
Mark Twain's Sketches. 
Yankee at the Court 0 
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King Arthur. 
£1,000,000 Bank-Note. 






* (Limited) at theif 


h, 1°93. 








